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® THE CLOCK IN MADEMOISELLE BLAVATSKY’S 
Peel Street rooms had just begun to strike twelve when the 
ouija-board levitated and began to laugh. At any rate, it 
seemed to us that the series of staccato raps it emitted could 
only be some kind of astral cachinnation. Mademoiselle 
Blavatsky, whom we all knew as Lola, had just been saying 
that she really preferred to operate on Greenwich Mean 
Time, if only it would get dark a little earlier; and the rest 
of us were about to toast the new year in the milk of a 
Malabarese goat. But when the levity of the ouija-board 
became in every way apparent we merely sat expectantly, 
waiting for developments. 

The surprising thing was that Lola, with great presence of 
mind, leapt on the back of the ouija-board and, floating 
through the room, uttered little cries of joy and love. 

“T shot an arrow into the air,” she crooned. “It flew to 
pieces I know not where.”’ 

“Who are you?” several of us cried, almost at once, 
anxious to know the identity of the spirit. 

“Zeno of Cittium,” Lola replied in a strange voice that 
was nothing like her own. “A most satisfactory experiment,” 
she exulted, ricocheting dangerously off the sloping ceiling. 

“Something to do with an arrow, no doubt,” I hazarded. 

“Just a little experiment I began on the twenty-fifth of 
December,” the spirit said smugly. “Certain inadequacies 
in the linear concept of time had become apparent to me, 
and I decided to shoot an arrow at the speed of light to see 
if I could put some infinite mass back into Christmas. Very 
satisfactory indeed. Of course, when I was a bay in Cyprus 
the trouble was that they always got lost in the sea.” 

“Who did?” 

“The arrows. I think that by this time I know how to 
make myself clear. The arrows fell into the sea and it was 
the minute splash, during which time seemed arrested, that 
put me on such a wrong tack, metaphysically speaking.” 

Lola’s hair was quite undone by this time, and streamed 
out behind her in a way that would made a graceful kinetic 
study if her rather heavy legs had not tended continually to 
overbalance the spirited aerofoil. Still, the board was in 
remarkable control, and we finally toasted its progress and 
the New Year together. 

“Prosit!” 

“Nastrovie!” 

“Skald!” 

“Salud!” 

“A la tienne, Etienne, parce que ce n’est pas la mienne!”’ 


These were some of the greetings exchanged by our cos- 
mopolitan little group. The seance was a greater success than 
any of us had dared to hope. Zeno, or Lola (or Zola) caught 
the spirit of our merry-making and began to sing again. 

“Bring me my bow of burning gold!” she sang. “Opium 
eaters of the world unite. You have nothing to lose but your 
religion.” 

“What do you think auf the state from relichion auf der 
sub-astra] plane?” asked the man who had said “Prosit!”’ 

“The Christians,” cried Zeno, or Lola, “hoping to be told 
what they are already supposed to know, long for a flying- 
saucer load of messiahs. The Tibetans already have two, one 
of whom is a tautological error. The Jews wonder who 
promised the promised land, God or Lord Balfour. The 
Mahometans look up, to Allah, and around, for oil. The 
Great Russian Orthodoxy is insufferably orthodox and 
deplorably Russian. Everywhere the salutary hypnotic of 
scriptural exegesis gives way to the poisonous stimulant of 
economic analysis until symbols become numbers and values 
become prices. Now the vestal, her hair in a cinnamon bun, 
stands on the street corner clad in a sandwich board made 
from two degrees summa cum laude in social science, jang- 
ling polysyllables in a tin pot, while the poor starve for lack 
of small, shining words. Any questions?” 

“Bravo!” we all shouted. “What about America?” 
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“They have their stoic pleasures,” Zeno said darkly, and 
refused to add another word. : 

“What about Canada,” I asked, feeling provincial and 
ashamed at putting such a question. 

“Nice little place you have here,” Zeno mumbled, over- 
come for the moment by the spiritus loci, He soon pulled his 
ectoplasm together, however, and added with his usual 
authority: “Canada, like other more important entities, 
exists by negative definition. Canadians believe that because 
they have manufactured #0 many things they can manufac- 
ture themselves; that because they have cultivated the land 
with the help of mail-orders they can cultivate each other 
by order-in-council,”’ 

“Then you know the Massey Report?” I asked eagerly. 

“Unless it was one of the small popping noises I heard 
last twenty-fourth of May, emphatically no!” exclaimed the 
wild voice. “Being omniscient doesn’t mean you have to 
know everything; it just means you can know anything you 
want to. And there are limits.” 

“What are the limits?” (Was I pushing him too far?). 

“City limits, of course,” he came back, quick as a flash. 
“The entire country is a suburb. It was built by timorous 
pioneers who dared all in order that their children might 
live in the suburbs. It was the automobile, of course, that 
made the dream come true, City-dwellers can easily reach 
the edge of the country, which is as far as they want to go; 
and country-dwellers can easily reach the edge of the city, 
which is as far as they dare to go. The former are driven by 
fatigue and the latter by boredom, and in the suburb these 
pioneer qualities are finally realized in their essence, In the 
new year there will be bigger and more suburban suburbs in 
Canada, This is absolutely all that I can promise.” 

“Absolutely all?” 

“Well, of course, people will fall in love in a slipshod way, 
as fearful of the fact as of its consequences; there will be 
secret drinking behind billboards and in alleyways; and the 
National Gallery will buy a few more Canadian paintings 
with trees in them and a few more European paintings with 
people and gods in them, That sort of thing.” 

“What about the atom bomb?” 

“I haven't enough troubles? You want me to worry about 
that too?” 

The ouija-board careened to the floor. We gathered around 
Lola, who lay as if in a trance 

“Lola, darling, are you hurt? 

“Lola, darling, querida, have some Malabarese goat's 
milk!” 

“Lola, liebchen, sprich mir noch nur einmal 

“Lola, cherie, qu’est-ce que tu as, vieille cruche?” 

Shaken to the core by what I had seen and heard, | slipped 
out the door and down the three flights of stairs to the 
street. It was snowing in Montreal, and in the distance 
twinkled the lights of a bar ALAN BROWN. 


Ciel Cdn 


*K nowlandism” 


There is a striking passage in Mr. George Kennan’s best 
known book wherein the conduct of foreign policy by demo- 
cratic governments is compared to the behavior of a 
dinosaur, “slow to wrath—in fact, you practically have to 
whack his tail off to make him aware that his interests 
are being disturbed; but, once he grasps this, he lays about 
him with such blind determination that he not only destroys 
his adversary but largely wrecks his native habitat.” It 
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would have been ungracious of Mr. Kennan to have abused 
the generosity of the Walgreen Foundation to the extent of 
describing the American democracy as a two-headed dino- 
saur; but in recent weeks the antediluvian apparatus by 
which United States foreign policy is formulated calls to 
mind just such a monstrosity. For Mr. William Knowland, 
the Republican majority leader in the Senate, has emerged 
as the sternest critic of the Eisenhower administration. The 
administration, for its part, has just as sternly repudiated 
the Knowland critique, apparently with overwhelmingly 
popular approval. 

On Europe, Mr. Knowland’s views are clearly misguided. 
Severance of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
can accomplish nothing but harm. It is the plainest sense 
that the worse the peacetime relations of two countries 
become, the more urgently diplomatists are needed to patch 
things up. One can accept this view without yielding in any 
way to the tempting delusion that the Soviet “peace 
offensive” is anything other than a bid for a peredyshka, 
a breathing space, while the inter-regnum gives way to the 
régime of Stalin’s successor. 

On Asia, the Knowland critique cannot be so summarily 
dismissed. The junior senator from California views the 
lowering Asiatic scene from the perspective of Munich. The 
Rhineland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland . . . —Outer 
Mongolia, Tibet, Korea, Indo-China . . . To whom has 
this ominous juxtaposition never occurred? Who has not 
been struck, if but for a moment, by the stark conclusion 
it so insistently provokes? The extent of Mr. Knowland’s 
sin is that he cannot escape this conclusion, and that he does 
not shirk its consequences, The parallel is so disturbingly 
exact. Was not the Second World War the “unnecessary 
war’? Were not the energies of the democracies dissipated 
in the vain attempt to ture Italy from the Axis camp, not 
recognizing that doctrinal affinity joined the totalitarians 
in an indissoluble embrace? Are we once more lurching 
blindly through “the locust years’? It is not easy to brush 
such questions away. 

The senator’s diagnosis may be accepted without his 
remedies. One may hope that the wisdom of eschewing 
preventive war, fortified by a dash of fissionable materials, 
is still self-evident. A blockade of the China coast is only 
slightly less foolish: it would hold China more firmly in 
the Russian camp while in no way hampering her economy. 
What are the alternatives? That of peaceful negotiation is 
hamstrung by American inflexibility in the matter of recog- 
nizing Communist China, and by the arrogant provocations 
of Peking in the matter of the American airmen. That of 
collective security is imperilled by the reluctance of key 
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powers—India and Canada among them—to flock to the 
stained standards of SEATO; it is made no easier by the 
prospect of a Communist triumph in forthcoming Indo- 
Chinese elections. What remains? Economic assistance, on 
a vastly increased scale. This appears to be afoot. The 
incoming chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
fresh from the 28,000-mile junket, endorses such a plan; 
and it may perhaps be discerned in the chatter about “com- 
petitive co-existence,” though this could be no more than 
groping for a new slogan after ihe uncertain performance 
of the 1954 models. One thing is certain: if competitive 
co-existence is to be more than a slogan, the Western con- 
tribution must be proportionately greater than the picayune 
sum by which the Canadian government has seen fit to 
increase its far from adequate donation to the Celombo 
Plan. 


Decline in Ministerial Quality? 

When the new session of Parliament opens shortly, there 
will be several new faces on the front benches—and several 
conspicuous absences. Three senior ministers have moved on 
to other fields, two of them to less exposed but nonetheless 
major jobs in the public service, and one to private business. 
Granting the probability that Messrs, Abbott, Claxton and 
Chevrier were all motivated by the preference which most 
men would feel for security and privacy, it is perhaps a 
fair question to ask whether they were not also repelled by 
the boredom of the House of Commons in recent years. The 
woeful lack of challenge from the official opposition has 
inevitably induced a lack of response from the government. 
Indeed, there has been little need for response to an attack 
which has lacked direction, purpose and vigor. 


Moreover the three retiring ministers have taken them- 
selves off at a time when the country appears to have reached 
a new plateau of ‘“normalcy.’’ The post-Korean inflation is 
over, the national defence program has passed the buildup 
stage, and the United States Congress has been dragooned 
into the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


In the place of this formidable threesome, who depart 
much in the manner of ancient warriors who have cleaved 
open the heads of their enemies and scattered the survivors, 
come three ministers of doubtful mien. Two of them are 
almost entirely lacking in color, and are therefore deep in 
the tradition of Canadian politics. The third, Mr. Campney, 
brings experience, energy and a certain amount of personal 
verve to the Department of National Defence. In this 
journal’s opinion, it is he who stands the fairest chance 
among the three of cutting a national figure of some stature. 
Mr. Marler, the Minister of Transport, comes to Ottawa 
after a long, unavailing, and it must be admitted innocuous 
struggle against Duplessis in the Quebec Legislature. Mr. 
Walter Harris, who as Minister of Finance is already the 
best known of the three, is reputed to be a politician of 
some skill. So far, however, he has managed to convey only 
the impression of unimaginative and unbending rectitude. 
After making allowances for the universal to read 
more into a jocular speech than was there, it must be said 
that there was some justification for the public’s astonish- 
ment at Mr. Harris’ recent discovery that tax rates are high. 
As the phrase was turned in his Montreal address, it did have 
a genuine ring of fatuity. 


Before long, decisions will have to be made about two 
other senior posts, those held by Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. 
Howe. Who among the newcomers, including the unctuous 
Mr. Pickersgill, is worthy of the national respect accorded 
to those two? Is the general level of ministerial quality 
declining? 
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B. K. Sandwell 


In the death of B. K. Sandwell we have lost a great Cana- 
dian, though the statement will doubtless raise the eye-brows 
of many of our readers, and some will deplore such reckless 
use of superlative terms. Great? What is greatness? He was 
certainly highly intelligent and wrote creditable English. He 
had a pretty wit and knew the art of entertaining a popular 
audience. He was versatile, and it was alleged that Saturday 
Night under his editorship helped to mould the opinions of 
a small group of men on a great variety of subjects. But he 
neither held high political office nor published a widely- 
known book. Much of his influence was in the nature of the 
case anonymous. Is greatness composed of this kind of 
material? ’ 

It is a fair challenge, but an adequate response is not 
possible in a brief space, and here we can only set down 
some of our dogmatic opinions. He was a highly-educated 
man, a first-class honours graduate of Toronto in classics, 
a course which he then regarded as “the only kind of course 
worthy of the name of Education with a capital E.” He 
looked forward vaguely to a literary career, but he was to 
become a newspaper reporter, a professor of economics and 
then of English literature, and finally the editor of a weekly 
magazine. Since his education had always included some- 
thing for the mind, he was able to adjust himself to the varied 
demands of these different aspects of life. But perhaps it is 
the integrity of his life and achievement (in the double sense 
of the word “integrity’”’) that remains our abiding impression 
of his accomplishment. His early Greek studies taught him 
that to acquire knowledge and to gratify intellectual cur- 
iosity were good acquisitions in themselves, not needing 
further justification, but that education should add to them 
wisdom or understanding. In his own character this wisdom 
emerged as unlimited courage and honesty and modesty. His 
great ambition was not to “succeed” in the contemporary 
sense of the term but to achieve clear thinking on human 


problems. 
In this project he succeeded to an astonishing degree— 
in economics and international affairs, in literature and 


history and education, and in all those fields he taught his 
readers to think more clearly. But perhaps his greatest influ- 
ence was the unconscious product of his own character 
Instinctively he liked all his fellows—-poor and rich, good 
men, saints and sinners. He was suspicious of dogmatism of 
all kinds. His wit and humor bore testimony to his sound 
judgment. Inevitably we learned from him to admire detach 
ment in argument, coolness in controversy, accuracy in state 
ment, modesty in presenting our own opinions, Inevitably, 
too, and as a mere by-product of his daily work, he became 
a great educational and moral teacher. Our pride and our 
judgment unite in proclaiming him a great Canadian. 
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Canadian Calendar. 


e Oil is now gaining an important place in Manitoba's 
economy after a late start. Production (by barrels) was 
10,655 in 1951; 106,228 in 1952, 656,315 in 1953; 1,418,936 
in the first 9 months of 1954, Premier Campbell predicts 
the province will be self-sufficient in oil by 1956. 


¢ Canadian newsprint production in October amounted to 
525,996 tons, an increase of 15,224 tons, or 3 per cent over 
the same month last year. 


@ On Nov. 13 a demand was made at Vancouver by mem- 
bers of the British Columbia wing of the Progressive Con- 
servative Party that a national conference of the party be 
called as soon as possible. 


e On Nov. 14 Premier Mendés-France arrived in Quebec. 
He later visited Montreal and Ottawa, where he consulted 
with Canadian leaders. 


e On Nov. 15 Graham Towers resigned as governor of the 
Bank of Canada. On Nov. 18 James E. Coyne, formerly 
deputy governor, was appointed to succeed him. 


e Vancouver is in the throes of the worst crime wave in 
the history of the city 


e One out of four Canadians owned a motor vehicle in 1953. 
Alberta had the most vehicles in proportion to population. 
Ontario led in passenger cars with 10 for every 46 in 1952. 


e Toronto taxpayers pay the highest average personal in- 
come taxes in Canada ($439 in 1952), owing to the fact 
that there are many taxpayers there with high incomes sub- 
ject to the high progressive rates of taxes, 


e In 1952 engineers and architects had the highest average 
yearly incomes of any group ($12,266). Doctors and sur- 
geons had an average $10,522; lawyers, $9,222; accountants, 
$8,026; dentists, $7,112 


e In 1948 there were 1,050 persons in Canada who had a 
taxable income of $50,000 a year; in 1954 this figure had 
risen to 1,840. There are 330 Canadians with a taxable 
income of $100,000 or more 


e The Edmonton Eskimos won the Grey Cup by a score of 
26-25 over the Montreal Alouettes in the Varsity Stadium, 


) 


loronto, on Novy. 27 


e The federal government has decided to hold a census 
every five yeers instead of every ten. The first five-year count 
will take place in June, 1956 


e During the first six months of this year 3,200 Canadian 
immigrants came to Great Britain (59 per cent above the 
same period in 1953) 


e Canada and the United States, it was announced on Nov 
19, have agreed to go ahead with the building of an outer 
radar line in the Far North. Both will share in the cost, but 
the United States will do the actual construction. 


e Chief Justice Gordon Sloan of British Columbia, arbitra- 
tor in the strike of the non-operating railway employees, 
handed down his award on Nov. 21. He granted only par- 
tially two of the strikers’ four requests. He said the railways 
cannot afford to meet their demands in the face of declining 
revenues. 


e Frank Kortwright, president of the Ontario Conservation 
Council, said in Ottawa on Nov. 22 that in ten years Canada 
will be unable to grow enough food to feed her population 
at the present standard of nutrition. 
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e The University of British Columbia Civil Liberties Union 
reported in November that five of 25 Vancouver beer parlors 
visited in a survey refused to serve couples made up of a 
colored male and a white female. 


e A Survey of Industrial Requirements for Professional 
Personnel, 1952-56, carried out by the Department of Labor 
at Ottawa, shows that engineers—especially mechanical en- 
gineers—will be the professional persons most in demand by 
industry in the next two years. 


e The Memorial University of Newfoundland, established 
five years ago, had 300 students in 1950 and now has 550. 
It has a campus of 130 acres; four buildings are being 
planned. It is now embarking upon an extensive educational 
program to bring schooling to the adults of the entire area 
of Labrador. 


e The Canadian Council of Churches, meeting in Kingston, 
said on Nov. 23 that only 30 per cent of university students 
have any church connection, 


e There are growing signs of a farm revolt across the 
Prairies. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba farm unions 
have been meeting and in an insurgent farm atmosphere 
have found new vigor that appears to be feeding hungrily 
on sharply reduced cash income, rising costs and somewhat 
confused export markets. The movement has spread into 
British Columbia and there are the beginnings of organiza- 
tion in Nova Scotia. 


e The Labor Department at Ottawa announced on Nov. 24 
that 259,270 men and women were registered as seeking 
work through the National Employment Service during the 
third week in October, an increase of 6 per cent over the 
applications on file at the same time in September and 26 
per cent more than in October, 1953. 


e Alberta is the most “Americanized” province in Canada. 
The U.S. consul in Calgary estimates that there are from 
30.000 to 60,000 American citizens in Alberta. 


e Boris Hambourg, internationally famous cellist, died at 
his home in Toronto on Nov. 24. 


e Canada and Japan have initialed a bilateral air trans- 
port services agreement providing for use of each other’s 
territory in extension of air lines across the world. 


« Declining revenues and heavier expenditure cut the 
October surplus of the federal treasury to $25,415,000, less 
than half the $65,863,000 surplus a year ago. The surplus for 
the first seven months of the current fiscal year was 
just one-third the $266,624,000 surplus in the 
similar period a year ago. 


e The government announced on Nov. 26 that a basic civil 
defence plan for Canadian ports has been drawn up. It is 
hased largely on the Vancouver set-up. 


591.836.000 


e The richest uranium ore ever found in quantity in Ontario 
has been uncovered at a mining operation in the Bancroft 
area, about 150 miles northeast of Toronto. 


e Almost month by month this year total dividends paid 
out by Canadian firms have topped by small margins the 
amounts distributed in the periods of a year ago. 


e There were nearly 18,000 unemployed in Vancouver at 
the end of October. Available jobs listed totalled 5,400. 


e Alberta is expanding her power production on a spectac- 
ular scale. Ten major power projects have been launched in 
the Bow River, Edmonton, Jasper and Peace River districts. 


More are in the planning stages. 
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e John David Southam, publisher of the Calgary Herald 
since 1946 and a member of the well-known Southam pub- 
lishing family, died in Calgary on Nov. 28 at the age of 
forty-five. 


e Sales in Canadian retail shops increased during September 
in all except the Prairie provinces. This Prairie weakness 
reduced the total sales from $996,773,000 in September of 
last year to $988,112,000 this year. Saskatchewan showed 
the greatest decline (21.2 per cent), probably owing to lower 
farm income. 


e Canada’s home-building pace in the first nine months of 
the year was about 6 per cent ahead of last year. 


e Continued reduction in buying of commodities from the 
U.S. again marked Canada’s international merchandise trade 
in October. The decline was $23,000,000 in the month and 
$285,000,000 over the first 10 months of the year. Both 
exports and imports were down in both periods, but the cut 
in Canadian shipments was less severe. Canada’s exports 
suffered mainly from a sharp contraction of wheat sales. 


e The causeway across the Gut of Canso, the strait that 
separates Cape Breton from the Nova Scotian mainland, was 
completed on Dec. 10. 


e Immigrants admitted to Canada during October numbered 
11,256, a drop of 40 per cent below October, 1953. This is 
the result of the application of the new ruling that only im- 
migrants sponsored by some organization or who have near 
relatives here or who have assurance of employment, will 


be admitted. 


e The Canadian gold-mining industry has just reported an 
increase in its production for the fifth consecutive month. 
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e Canada’s largest manufacturer of aviation products, Avro 
Canada Ltd., has been reorganized into a parent firm and 
three operating companies—each functioning independently 
from the others. 


@ Maj. Gen. W. W. Foster, holder of 14 decorations and 
one of the most distinguished military figures in Canada 
died in Vancouver on Dec. 2,. He was 78 years of age 


e Award of contracts for construction of federal buildings 
in Winnipeg, Halifax and Montreal was announced by the 
Public Works Department. 


e The 6,500-ton capacity mill of Gaspé Copper Mines will 
start handling ore next week, it was announced on Dec. 4 


e British Newfoundland Corp. Ltd., a company formed last 
year to exploit and develop the mineral, water power and 
timber resources on concessions granted it by the govern- 
ment of Newfoundland, has issued an official statement on 
its progress to date. Total bond financing for the 11 months 
of 1954, not including corporation issues, amounted to 
$3,080,654,131 as compared with a corresponding total for 
1953 of $1,154,153,725. 


e Production of crude oil in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba for the first nine months of this year amounted 
to 68,807,240 barrels, an increase of 20 per cent over the 
same period last year 


e In contrast to the steady rise in wages, salaries and divi 
dends, net farm income has steadily declined since its peak 
of $2,138,000,000 in 1951. Estimates for 1954 indicate a 
net farm income of about $1,200,000,000, a drop of 
$400,000,000 from last year or more than a 30 per cent 
drop from the 1951 peak. 
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e Canada voted against a 20-nation proposal, in the United 
Nations on Dec. 8, calling for South Africa to reconsider its 
position on racial segregation. 


e The Quebec Legislative Assembly on Dec. 7 gave unanim- 
ous approval to Quebec Civil Code amendments granting 
women creater rights before the law. 


e The plays chosen for presentation at the Stratford Shake- 
spearian Festival next summer are Julius Caesar and The 
Merchant of Venice. A limited number of repeat perform- 
ances of Oedipus Rex will also be given. 


e In competition with wine-makers from all over the world, 
an Ontario company, Chateau-Gai Wines Ltd., was recently 
awarded honors for its champagne entry in the first inter- 
national wine competition ever held, conducted by the Insti- 
tut International d’Alimentation in Paris. 


Karl Mannheim 


John Porter 


®& KARL MANNIIEIMS influence on contemporary social 
science is difficult to assess since he did not create a distinct 
school with an easily recognizable following. Perhaps his 
most important work was an attempt to analyze the relation- 
ship between social groups and the type of thinking which 
was prevalent in them 

Mannheim was struck with the fact that in a period of 
revolution and counter-revolution differing beliefs about man 
and his place in the world contradict one another, These 
beliefs are all held to be valid by their respective sponsors 
and are denounced as false by those who hold opposing 
beliefs. Thus all accounts of history, all social theories, all 
cries to battle, and all plans to stabilize or reorganize society 
are ideological, that is they are the products of the social 
life of the groups who uphold them, 

The term ideology had been used previously by Marx to 
describe the collective thinking that results from the existing 
conditions of life. “It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their existence, but on the contrary, their social 
existence which determines their consciousness.’ To Marx 
and Engels, however, the prevailing ideology was the collec- 
tive thinking of the ruling class, and it became the instru- 
ment, consciously or otherwise, of class domination, In the 
Marxian scheme, ideologies become false when changed eco 
nomic conditions make them no longer useful and a new 
collective scheme of thought is produced by an emergent 
class. Mannheim accepted the Marxian view that bourgeois 
ideas of the world were ideological and had no claim to 
validity other than that they sprang from the bourgeois way 
of life. But at the same time he went further and argued that 
the system of ideas that attacked the bourgeois way of life 
and modes of thinking were likewise a product of social life 
and had no greater claim to validity. 

it was here that he made the distinction between ‘‘ideol- 
ogy” and “utopia.” The former is the type of thinking 
characteristic of dominant groups who are so bound to their 
own interests that they cannot understand any part of reality 
which is likely to lead them to doubt their right to an advan 
tageous position in the social order. Utopian thinking, on the 
other hand, is the interest-bound thought of those oppressed 
groups who see only those elements in any situation which 
confirm their belief that the existing order must be over 
thrown. Here there is some analogy with Freud’s notion of 
the “omnipotence of thought,” the tendency of the individual 
to accept only that picture of reality which conforms to his 
subjective needs. To Mannheim the subjective needs were col- 
lective ones because individuals were bound together in 
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groups which occupied different positions in the total social 
order. Since every social group has a distinct way of life, 
there can be no true theories about human society, but only 
political ideologies, no correct solutions to social disorganiza- 
tion, but only biased blueprints for the future. All statements 
about history or social organization were “perspectives” of 
the particular groups that made them. These “angles of 
vision” on social reality contained some value, however, 
because they were partially true. 

Mannheim developed this theory of ideology into a doc- 
trine of the social determination of all knowledge. Life ex- 
perience, including any attempt to give an account of life 
itself, is experience of interacting with other persons in 
groups. To the exjent that there is any knowledge at all it 
is always a community of knowledge belonging to a group. 
Human aims are group aims, and since the cognitive process 
is instrumental to the achievement of human aims, all thought 
is the product of social factors. Thus to use the famous 
phrase of Mr. Justice Holmes, the “inarticulate major 
premise’ of any statement about reality is hidden in the 
complexities of social life. Furthermore, the progress of 
knowledge at any period of history depends on the groups 
dominant at that particular time. The control of the centres 
of learning by priestly castes, business men or scientists, for 
example, means that progress into the unknown takes a direc- 
tion determined by group interests, leaving unexplored those 
areas which if opened up to inquiry might be more useful 
to society as a whole. Both theories, of ideology and of the 
social determination of knowledge, are found in the English 
edition of Mannheitn’s /deology and Utopia. Other writers, 
particularly Emile Durkheim and his followers in France, 
have argued similar views even more forcibly than Mannheim. 

It is the doctrine of the social determination of knowledge 
which presents the most difficulty because it is, in effect, to 
say that there is no knowledge, but only biased perspectives, 
and, if this view is correct, the human desire for certainty is 
a pitiful and hopeless quest. It might be that present-day 
relativistic theories, of which Mannheim’s is only one, are a 
characteristic of highly differentiated societies where one 
group is gradually learning how v.her groups live and where 
newly developed techniques of communication are bringing 
many more societies into contact with one another, Whereas 
doctrines cast in terms of absolute truths and values are to 
be found in the more isolated, tradition-bound societies at 
the “theological stage,”’ to use Comte’s term, of social devel- 
opment. For those who feel the need for truth unsullied by 
statistical probabilities and uncertainty principles, relativistic 
theories, especially as thev apply to social life, are disturbing. 
It is not surprising that the most frequent argument against 
such theories is that they, too, must be relative, and therefore 
can be dismissed 

Mannheim was certainly aware of this important criticism 
and argued that a new leve! of insight, if not knowledge, could 
be achieved by recognizing biases, and, since they did con- 
tain partial truths, a new synthesis of useful information 
would emerge. The task of providing this synthesis was 
assigned to a new discipline with which Mannheim’s name 
is so closely associated, that is the sociology of knowledge. 
“The principal thesis of the sociology of knowledge,” Mann- 
heim wrote, “is that there are modes of thought which cannot 
he adequately understood as long as their social origins are 
obscure.” It would seem that this new study was to bring 
about radical changes in epistemology, that branch of philos- 
ophy which traditionally has been concerned with the critical 
analysis of thought, because, as Mannheim tried to show, the 
conceptual tools of criticism are themselves socially bound. 
A mode of thinking, for example, limited by one set of theo- 
logical assumptions will reject as unreal a new perspective 
of reality discovered by Galileo. Thus the new insights can- 
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not be criticized by the old, because the old has not taken 
into its own scheme the implications of the new discovery. 
Mannheim’s view of knowledge was a pragmatic one: the 
real test is how knowledge is used, and to what extent it 
aids human progress, or how it enables societies to adapt 
themselves to new situations. 

It is not very clear from Mannheim’s writings just what 
the sociology of knowledge should take as its empirical field. 
Mannheim himself was mainly concerned with the origins of 
social theories, political ideologies and religious dogmas, but 
he did not distinguish this type of knowledge from knowl- 
edge in the natural sciences, logic and mathematics. Social 
and religious theories indicate the need of human beings to 
give some account of the world and man’s place in it: they 
all become doctrines of ends and purposes. It is therefore 
much easier to uncover their social origins, and there would 
seem to be some reason for doing so. An important step in 
achieving social harmony is that groups realize that their 
“truths” are really “points of view.” There is a parallel here 
with the theory of psycho-analysis that when unconscious 
motives become revealed to the individual his rational be- 
havior is much more within his control. Mannheim certainly 
felt that social reconstruction depended on groups becoming 
aware of the biases in their political and social doctrines. He 
put considerable hope in the intellectuals, “the socially un- 
attached intelligentsia,’ since they, in the main, do not 
belong to groups or classes, and it is they who can bring to 
bear the objectivity necessary to develop and teach a science 
of politics. 

Theories in the natural sciences, however, present a prob- 
lem to the sociology of knowledge. Their type of knowledge 
is instrumental to human ends, and social groups of opposed 
religious and social outlook can use the same scientific knowl- 
edge even though to be socially acceptable it might become 
clothed in a different language. Soviet and western scientists 
have different views about dialectical materialism, but they 
both like to read each other's scientific papers because they 


know that basically they speak the same technical language. 


If scientific papers are prefaced with ideclogical fanfare there 
is little effect on the scientific content itself. 

Another difficulty with the social determination of knowl- 
edge is that of the investigator in finding the significant 
groupings in which a uniformity of thought arises. Under 
pre-industrial conditions, the kin group, clan, age set, or even 
the feudal manor, are groupings in which there is a high 
degree of personal contact between members making for a 
homogeneity of values and perspectives. In industrial so- 
cieties this sociological group disappears as a consequence 
of specialization and is replaced by a type of group which 
claims but a small part of the individual’s time and personal- 
ity. He belongs to many, frequently contradictory groups, 
according to his interests. 

Mannheim’s theory of the social determination of knowl- 
edge was not completely worked out, and lacked the empirical 
evidence to support it, but the problems he raised are most 
important for social science. What is striking about modern 
societies is not that there are different groups with different 
modes of thought, but rather that countless groups are being 
made into effective social aggregates under the influence of 
the mass media of communication. If these really are the 
thought-makers of our time producing, as it is alleged, the 
stereotyped mind and the mass response, they become in- 
creasingly an important field of investigation, from the point 
of view of both their control and their effect on the mass 
audience. 

This brief review of Mannheim has been confined mainly 
to his earlier work, because it is the most challenging and has 
given rise to the most discussion. When he was forced to 
leave Germany in 1933, Mannheim went to England where 
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he turned his attention more to the problems of reorganiz 
ing social life. He tried to outline a “third way” between 
the anarchy of /aissez-faire and the totalitarianism of the 
completely planned society, and in his many writing on this 
subject his views are close to those of the liberal socialist 
parties. JOHN PORTER 


Democracy in Alberta: 
A Reply 


C. B. Macpherson 


> I WELCOME THE OPPORTUNITY to make some 
comments on Professor Lipset’s article (in the November 
and December issues of Te Canadian Forum) on my book 
Democracy in Alberta. His views are stimulating and in- 
structive, but if left without comment would be somewhat 
misleading. : 

Professor Lipset’s first main criticism, as I understand it, 
is that there has been no significant deviation from the 
regular party system in Alberta. My view that the regular 
party system has not existed there since 1921 rests, he says, 
principally on the fact that the opposition parties rarely have 
had large representation in the legislature. He points out 
that the proportion of seats won has never corresponded to 
the proportion of votes cast in general elections; the winning 
party in elections since 1921 has rarely had more than 55% 
of the popular vote. He argues that the large majorities of 
seats held by the UPA and later by Social Credit are attrib- 
utable to two factors: “the opposition vote has been divided 
among a number of parties, and, in a fairly homogeneous 
community such as Alberta, the lines of opinion division are 
more or less the same in each constituency. Thus, even with 
a small lead, the dominant party can sweep almost all the 
seats” (p. 176, col. 1). 

Professor Lipset is of course quite right in seeing that these 
factors have been at work, and that they have greatly magni- 
fied the effect of each shift in votes. But these factors by 
themselves are far from explaining the UFA’s dominance 
(in terms of seats in the legislature) for 15 years, its com- 
plete supersession by Social Credit in 1935, and the legis 
lative dominance of Social Credit for the last 20 years 
Since the lines of opinion division in homogeneous constitu 
encies are such that, as Professor Lipset says, a slight shift 
in voters’ opinion will result in an unusually sweeping change 
in the number of legislative seats won, the result would be, 
if no other factors were at work, an unusually frequent 
change of government. But what has to be explained is the 
unusually infrequent change of government. Professor Lip- 
set’s explanation does help to explain the extraordinary turn- 
over of legislative seats, once in 1921 and again in 1935; but 
makes it more difficult to understand the lack of change in 
the decades following those two spectacular shifts. Homo- 
geneous constituencies set up a presumption of unusual 
instability; what has to be explained is the unusual stability 
of governments based on such constituencies 

I see no reason, therefore, to modify my view that there 
is some deviation from the regular party system, and that 
it has to be explained by something more than the mechanics 
of the electoral system. My view that the Alberta party 
system is not the regular party system is not based merely 
on the size of legislative majorities. It is based partly on the 
suddenness with which each of the two reform movements 
captured power, partly on the persistence of government 
matorities. partly on the absence (during most of the whole 
period) of any opposition party which attempted to get the 
supnort of the majority of the electorate as a whole (p. 237) 

Professor Lipset follows up his remarks on the Alberta 
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electoral system with some excellent comments on the difier- 
ences between the Canadian and the U.S. party system. I 
have no quarrel with him here, except for his implication 
that I might have profited from a similar comparative study. 
The tight party discipline which is characteristic of the 
parliamentary as compared with the congressional system 
is indeed incompatible with an effectively democratic rep- 
resentation of regions by any one federal party. The UFA 
“aw this very plainly; it is one of the reasons they rejected 
the party system. Professor Lipset’s concise statement of the 
effects this incompatibility has had on the growth of pro- 
vincial parties is a welcome addition to my analysis of the 
effects on the provincial party structure. 

Turning to Professor Lipset’s second main criticism, it 
is clear that he does not like my analysis of the class func- 
tion of the democratic party system. It is not clear, however, 
that he has understood it. The confusion is of two kinds. 
(1) He seems to attribute to me certain views about the 
class basis of party cleavage, some of which are too silly for 
anyone to hold, and one of which is the opposite of the view 
expressly stated in my book. ‘The theory that class differ- 
ences are the sole real differences which may sustain a party 
system is open to challenge,’ he says (p. 177, col. 1). It 
is not only open to challenge, it is ridiculous, if it is taken 
to mean, a8 he makes it mean, that one class must, or nor- 
mally does, give support to one party. He need scarcely have 
given examples to the contrary. There is just no sociological 
he says, ‘why prairie farmers or Canadians all have 
We could safely go farther and 


reason 
4: 


to support the same party 


say that there is no reason at all why they should, and it is 
surely adequately recognized in my book that they don’t 
and won't. The quasi-party system which I find in Alberta, 
and suggest may be approaching in Canada as a whole, is 


explicitly not a one-party system 

Again, while Professor Lipset allows that class differences 
are the most important source of party cleavage in most 
countries, and are a crucial determinant of political per- 
spective, he says that “there is, however, no single answer 
to the problems of the class that everyone or even most 
people in the class need accept.” Quite. But why is this said 
in criticism of my analysis? At page 225 of Democracy in 
t(/berta | wrote that although members of each class tend 
to have an outlook and assumptions distinct from those of 
this does not necessarily mean that the 
members of the class are sufficiently conscious of a 
class interest to act mainly in terms of it in making political 
choices.’ And on pp. 226-230 an explanation is proposed as 
to why western Canadian farmers have oscillated between 
different answers to the problems of their class. 

The reason for Professor Lipset’s misplaced criticisms 
appears in the final complaint he makes in this connection. 
“The assumption,’ he writes, apparently attributing the 
assumption to me, “that class is the sole ‘real’ basis for 
partisan cleavage is a vulgar Marxist hypothesis that has 
been refuted time and again by history. It rests on the 
belief that there is only one ‘correct’ policy for a class to 
follow, and that over time a class will come to recognize its 
true class interest.’ It would serve no useful purpose here 
to bandy ‘vulgar Marxism” with Professor Lipset; but it 
is apparently necessary to restate the assumptions I have 


the other classes 


made 

What I did say, and see no reason to revise, was that 
both the working-class and the bourgeoisie have, at crucial 
periods in their history, displayed a greater awareness of 
their class position and needs than the petite-bourgeoisie 
has generally done (p. 225), and I explained at some length 
the reasons I found for this contrast. My whole point was 
that petit-bourgeots consciousness of its own position is, in 
the very nature of the case, less accurate than that of other 
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classes, and that its policies are therefore generally more 
confused and vacillating. 

My assumptions were that classes have class interests, 
and have class positions which set limits to the policies which 
might succeed; that classes are more or less conscious of 
their position; and that with historical hindsight we can try 
to say whethe: their consciousness of their position at any 
turning point in their history was more or less accurate, and 
whether the policies they based on it were more or less 
successful, 

These assumptions are rather different from those that 
Professor Lipset complains of. I assumed not that there is 
only one “correct” policy for a class to follow, but that there 
are limits, set by its class position, to the policies that have 
a chance of success. And far from assuming that “over time 
a class will come to recognize its true class interest” I 
argued, in a rather extensive analysis, that the class with 
which | was most concerned is practically incapable of re- 
cognizing its class position. 

(2) A similar confusion is found in Professor Lipset’s 
reading of my general theory of the quasi-party system. I 
am Said to see ‘the quasi-party system, a system in which 
one party dominates the political horizon, as the temporary 
and inadequate response to the crisis of government under 
decaying capitalism’ (p. 177, col. 1). I do not know where 
Professor Lipset got the idea of “decaying’’ capitalism. I 
argued that it was the stability of “maturing or mature” 
capitalism that led to the quasi-party system. That system 
was, I said, ‘a response to the problem of democratic govern- 
ment in a community mainly of independent producers 
which forms a subordinate part of a more mature capitalist 
economy” (p. 239); and again: “when these two attributes 

-quasi-colonial status and independent producer outlook— 
are combined in one society during a period of maturing or 
mature capitalism, we have the conditions for a quasi-party 
system” (p. 249). Nor is it very accurate to speak of the 
quasi-party system as a “temporary” response to the prob- 
lem. My view as to its possible duration was stated fairly 
specifically, after an analysis of the determining factors: 
“once a quasi-party state bas been established in a quasi- 
colonial and predominantly petit-bourgeots society it may 
persist indefinitely if the economy of which it is a part 
shows (even intermittently) sufficient expansiveness to 
contain the aspirations of the electorate; yet no expansive- 
ness can be expected to bring about a reversion to the ortho- 
dox party system. It is this which makes it probable that the 
quasi-party system is the new permanent system in Alberta” 
(p. 248, ef. p. 237, 249-50). | could understand a critic 
objecting that my view of the expansiveness of the Canadian 
economy was too optimistic, and that “permanent’’ was too 
strong a word: | do not understand a critic who reads this 
as an assumption of decaying or declining capitalism. 

Part II of Professor Lipset’s article is almost entirely con- 
cerned, not with the pattern of provincial politics in Alberta, 
but with the pattern of federal Canadian politics, to which 
I devoted a few pages at the end of my book. I suggested 
that ‘‘the future of Canadian federal politics may lie in the 
quasi-party system’ (p. 249). He finds it difficult to take 
this seriously. On one point I see that I might be held some- 
what at fault. I did not intend to suggest, as the parallel 
with the provincial quasi-party system might seem to imply, 
that the federal Liberal party retains its strength by being 
the party of resistance to United States imperialism. But I 
should not be surprised if it came to profess to be so. And 
the attentive reader will see that I argued not that we have 
a quasi-party system in federal politics, but that we may 
have it in future; the long ascendancy of one party was 
specifically not taken to indicate that we have a federal 
quasi-party system yet (p. 249). 
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Professor Lipset offers, as an alternative to my suggestion 
about the pattern of federal politics, the view that “con- 
temporary Canadian politics should be seen as the product 
of the failure of British parliamentary institutions to work 
in a complex North American federal union” (p. 196, col. 2). 
He ascribes this failure to the inherent unsuitability of the 
institutions to the Canadian social structure. “Canada’s 
political party problem is a result of the fact that its social 
structure and bases for political division are essentially com- 
parable to the American and French pattern, but it retains 
a form of government which requires disciplined parlia- 
mentary parties, and which does not permit cross-party 
alignments in the House of Commons, sharp divergencies 
among the federal programs of the parties from province to 
province, or democratic methods of solving internal party 
cleavages” (p. 197, col. 2). 

Professor Lipset regards it as “unfortunate” that I did 
not examine the Canadian pattern in this comparative con- 
text. His own comparative examination is instructive, but 
I think that it provides at most a supplement, rather than 
an alternative, to my tentative explanation of the Canadian 
party pattern. It is not difficult to show, as he does, that the 
Canadian system of disciplined parties and cabinet control, 
inherited from Britain, and maintained by the electoral 
system of single-member constituencies and decisions by a 
plurality of votes, leads to greater problems in Canada than 
it does in England, or than the French or United States 
system might do in Canada. This goes some way to explain 
the proliferation of regional parties in the federal field. But 
it does not explain the long predominance of one federal 
party. Nor does it explain why it is only recently that the 
two-party system has shown signs of disappearing federally. 
Canada has always had a wide diversity of regional interests, 
yet, until recently at least, the regular two-party system has 
sufficed. But the main inadequacy of Professor Lipset’s pro- 
posed explanation is that it does not explain why Canada 
has stuck to the single-member plurality-vote electoral sys- 
tem. To explain this requires more than a comparative 
analysis; it would need an analysis in depth such as I tried 
to provide for the provincial scene. The experience of the 
UFA, especially the change in its theory and practice in 
the conflict between cabinet government and constituency 
automony, is quite suggestive. There is no space here to 
develop those suggestions. It is enough to point out that 
I gave considerable attention to the problem in the provin- 
cial context which was my main concern. Before Professor 
Lipset seriously proposes proportional representation as a 
feasible system for Canada he should consider more fully 
the purposes of the present system and the limits within 
which change from it is possible 
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Eskimo Sculpture 


®& ESKIMO SCULPTURE is new to most of us. It is only 
in the past six or seven years that it has been “put on the 
market” or exhibited as contemporary, living art rather than 
deposited behind glass cases in some museum basement as 
strange, primitive relics. 

Even yet there has been little information about it 
about the artists, why they do this work, how they do it, 
the tools and materials they use, and even where they do 
it. Helpful as the Canadian Handicrafts Guild is (and they 
are the outlet for this work) one wants much more infor- 
mation than they can give. 

For instance, what of the work we don't see? Is the work 
all as fine as that which reaches the public? Is some work 
rejected for the market? If so, what is the basis of selection? 

We find out, through this book,* that the tools the Eski- 
moes use are those they use for their everyday purposes: for 
building a kyak or skinning a seal; and the material is that 
which is at hand—steatite, serpentine, granite and, of 
course, ivory. We find the purpose, if it can be termed that, 
for the sculpture, is chiefly a social one. The individual not 
only wants to carve a walrus, he wants to be known to his 
friends as a person-who-can-carve-a-walrus. But the pieces, 
we are told, are not to be put up on a pedestal; rather they 
are to be looked at carefully, felt in the hand, and passed 
from person to person to praise and admire. The occasional 
piece appears to have been done with a vague idea of magic. 
Portrayals of the seal, the musk-ox, the walrus might be done 
in the hope of encouraging these animals to appear in large 
numbers at the forthcoming hunts. 

Most of the sculpture is done from very intimate knowl- 
edge, which is, perhaps why it is so intensely real. You can 
feel the creases of blubber on the walrus, see the movement 
of muscles; every line has meaning. The knowledge of anat- 
omy, the personal contact with the animal through watching 
it, killing it, skinning it, cutting it up, is revealed i: every 
piece of work. 

The work is abstract, legitimately abstract-——not like chil 
dren’s art, or much primitive art, or even, for that matter, 
much modern abstract art. The entire knowledge is there, 
but the artist has abstracted or simplified his concepts, so 
that they are all pointing in one direction. The ow! (on the 
front cover) guarding its nest we know is an owl guarding 
its nest. There is no need for each individual feather or 
claw to be carved in. The whole shape, the feeling, gives us 
the concept of owl guarding its nest. The humans, too, are 
not specific individuals, they are man throwing a spear, or 
mother with child. Polar Bear by Tikutuk is the essence of 
Polar Bear—-the loping walk, the head on the long neck 
weaving back and forth, the lithe heaviness of the animal. 
These people have the ability of going to the very core of a 
situation, whether of action or emotion, and depicting it. 
Kalingor’s Rifleman is a highly abstracted version of a man 
lying on the ground with his rifle aimed. Everything about 
the piece is of a poised, alert waiting. His knees, contrary 
to real life, are not touching the ground. He is on his toes 
not real to life. But the effect is bare, rea! and alive—a man 
waiting, but with every sense alert and aware. 

In contrast, on the back cover is the reproduction of a 
piece which is the epitome of patient waiting. It is of a man 
bent over a seal-hole. For hour after hour the rounded figure 
will bend over the seal-hole in the ice, waiting with an in 
finitude of patience 
*CANADIAN ESKIMO ART: The Department of Northern Affairs 

and National Resources; design and layout--James A. Houston; 
photographs—Bert Beaver and the National Film Board ; Queen's 
Printer; pp. 39; 25 
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What really floors us is that these people are producing 
work similar to that which is best and most acceptable in our 
contemporary sculpture. Modern sculpture is in great part, 
derived from, or influenced by, primitive art —- but by primi- 
tive African, Mexican and Oceanic art. Eskimo scalpture, 
however, having had no contact with the outside world, can 
neither have influenced it, nor been influenced by it. There 
are several interesting ways in which Eskimo sculpture differs 
from other primitive sculpture, most of which undoubtedly 
are the direct reflection of the varying culture patterns, Not 
the least interesting is the complete lack of fertility symbols 
and sexual organs, such as predominates in South American 
and African art. The Eskimo, who does no cultivating, would 
have no need of fertility rites and symbols. This would hardly 
account, however, for overlooking the sexual organs. Ancient 
Eskimo art differed in this respect from modern, Is this 
natural element lacking, then, because of a recent meeting of 
Eskimo and Western cultures (missionary influence)? Or 
is it a matter of selection? Or has it a more interesting 
anthropological reason ? 

It may seem obvious to point out similarities with modern 
sculptors, but it is inevitable. Just put some of this sculpture 
down beside Moore or Epstein. Then compare Mother and 
Child by Oshaweetuk-a with Moore's work and his fascina- 
tion for negative shapes. Or consider Munamee’s Woman and 
Child with Epstein’s recent work. Surely they are not only 
saying very much the same thing, but saying it in a very 
similar manner. How have they and we arrived at the same 
thing at the same time? It is a fascinating problem. 

The question in everyones mind is: Is this work going to 
deteriorate as a result of the increasing demand for it? Are 
we, intruding Westerners, going to upset and destroy this 
private and personal and very wonderful gift? Mr. Houston 
says no, that the Eskimo has his own standards for his art 
which he must maintain, not only to command a market but 
more important, the respect of his fellow artists. (Yet one 
outside influence is seen already, in the bases on which the 
sculpture stands. In many cases these are superfluous for 
hand-to-hand exhibition and must have been added for the 
outside market) 

This booklet does not answer many questions about the 
Eskimo nor is that its purpose. But it does make us realize 
how little we know these Northern Canadians, and what a 
dearth of anthropological jiterature there is about them. The 
photography throughout the book is superb. It is beautifully 
produced in a manner worthy of its magnificent subject 
matter. | hope it is a forerunner of a bigger and better 
publication, possibly combined with a study of the Eskimo 

RICH/RD T. LAMBERT, 


That Day in the Bush 


Desmond Pacey 


& HE AWOKE WITH the feeling that this day was to be 
somehow special. He found it hard to account for the feeling, 
however, It was New Years Eve, but that was not an 
occasion of which they took much notice on the farm. There 
would be no party that night, and he and his parents would 
probably go to bed as usual well before midnight. Still, the 
feeling persisted 

He dressed quickly in his overalls, workshirt and sweater, 
and went downstairs. His father had already lit the kitchen 
stove and the boy sat close to it as he put on his shoes. Then, 
slipping on his cap and mackinaw coat, he went out to the 
barn 

The barn was warm and moist with the breath of horses 
and cattle, and full of a predominantly pleasant odor made 

» of the mingled scents of hay, ensilage, and straw 
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“What's the program for today, Dad?” he asked his father, 
as he prepared his first cow for milking. 

“Cut a few trees back in the bush, I guess.” 

“Good!” he said, and meant it. He started to whistle as he 
sat down beside the cow and began rhythmically to milk her. 
A day in the bush was what he most enjoyed in the Christ- 
mas holiday from high school. Perhaps that was why he had 
had the special feeling of elation. 

After breakfast he and his father collected the cross-cut 
saw and two axes in the machine shed and headed ior the 
bush. It was a perfect morning for cutting wood. The air was 
crisp and clear, there was no wind, and the temperature was 
well above zero. The snow was fresh but not deep enough 
to be a nuisance: about two inches had fallen in the night 
and made a loose brilliant covering over the three or four 
inches of more closely packed old snow beneath. 

The youth and the man trudged silently down the lane, 
each deep in his own thoughts. It seemed to the boy that the 
farm had never looked so beautiful. The branches of the 
hickory, maple, and elm trees beside the lane and along the 
fences in the fields were powdered with the light snow. The 
dark grey barns of the next farm stood out in vivid outline 
against the white background of the surrounding fields. Here 
and there were clumps of bush, a dull blue-grey against the 
brighter and lighter blue of the sky 

There was a trance-like quality in the whole scene. They 
alone moved, they alone made a sound as their boots crunched 
softly in the snow. The fence-posts, like sentinels, kept watch 
over the silent fields. 

They came to the end of the lane and began to walk over 
the little hills and hollows of the bush. 

“Where do we start, Dad?” 

“Let’s take out this ash first. It's beginning to rot—look 
at those branches near the top.” 

His father chopped a wedge out of one side of the tree, and 
then they picked up the cross-cut saw and began to pull it 
back and forth against the other side. Pull, let slide, pull, let 
slide, pull, let slide—the slow rhythm of the saw seemed to 
blend with and even to enhance the dream-like atmosphere 
of the day. The light yellow sawdust dribbled out of the cut 
as he pulled his saw back, dribbled out in firm serrated frag- 
ments which gradually formed a dark yellow stain as they 
mingled with the snow. The fresh sweet scent of the sawdust 
was pungent in his nostrils. 

His feet melted the snow beneath them, and he began to 
slip a bit. He shifted his feet to get a firmer stance. Pull, let 
slide, pull, let slide, pull, let slide. They kept sawing steadily 
until they were halfway through the trunk 

“All right; take a rest,”’ said his dad 

The boy let go of the handle and straightened his back. 
All around them the trees stood draped in snow. He looked 
back toward the barns and the house. Nothing moved except 
the thin ribbon of smoke which rose straight upward from 
the house chimney. From the railway track a mile away came 
the low wail of a passing freight, the slow, faint thunder of 
its turning wheels: the sounds spread in slow circles over the 
fields, then as gradually withdrew, narrowed again to silence. 

“Ready, boy? 

“Sure.’ 

They bent again to the saw. Pull, let slide, pull, let slide 
The sawdust edged its way from the cut, fell to the snow, and 
mingled. Then there was a faint cracking sound, and the cut 
began to widen almost imperceptibly. He let go of the handle, 
his father pulled out the saw, and they both stepped back- 
ward at right angles to the path of the falling tree. 

Slowly, gracefully, lithely the tree tilted forward. Then 
suddenly it seemed to gather momentum, fell rapidly with a 
quick swoosh, a sharp cracking of branches, and a crashing 
sound that was almost deafening after the long silence. It 
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bounced slightly as it hit the ground, then lay immobile. 

“May as well cut it up while we’re at it,” his father said. 
They took their axes and trimmed off the smaller limbs, then 
began to saw up the larger branches and the trunk into four- 
foot lengths for hauling. 

“Now what?” the boy asked, as the last piece of trunk was 
sawn. 

‘I don’t know. There’s that birch over by the fence. It’s 
going to be tricky, but this might be the best day to try it. 

“What’s tricky about it?”’ 

“Well, it leans a bit toward the fence, and it’s so close that 
if it falls that way it will smash the fence to bits. But it’s not 
a big tree, and it’s not leaning badly, and on a day like this, 
with no wind to bother us, we should be able to shove it 
over.” 

“T’'m , 

“O.K. Let’s go.” 

They carried the axes and saw across to the tree by the 
fence. 

His father circled the tree, sizing it up. 

“Maybe we’d better leave it,” he said. “We might get a 
day when the wind’s from the west and would help us.” 

“Tt doesn’t look much of a problem to me,” said the boy. 
And it didn’t. It was a little more than twenty feet high, and 
no more than eight inches in diameter at its base. It had few 
branches, and they were bunched near the top. Its lean back- 
wards toward the fence was almost imperceptible. 

His father continued to consider the problem, nevertheless. 
He paced off the distance to the fence, put his hands against 
the trunk as if to decide how easily it would push, looked 
vaguely around at the other trees as if wondering which of 
them to cut if he passed this one up. 

The boy, a little impatient at the delay, looked around the 
fields. Everything was still and silent as ever; the snowdraped 
trees, the grey barns, the thin straight ribbon of smoke from 
the house. He drank in the fresh cool air, flexed his arms and 
shoulders, felt flow through him a wave of well-being. What a 
day! he thought to himself. No wonder it had seemed some- 
how special. 

“What do you think, boy?”” Want to chance it?” 

“Sure. What have we to lose? Even if it does fall the wrong 
way we shall only have broken a few feet of fence.” 

“All right. I'l! notch her low down and hope for the best.” 

His father took the axe and notched the tree near the 
ground on the far side from the fence. Then they bent to- 
gether to the handles of the saw, began again their rhythmic 
motion. Pull and let slide, pull and let slide, pull and let slide. 
The sawdust began to dribble out of the cut, but this time it 
took the form not of firm serrated fragments but of a fine 
dust, and instead of being light yellow this dust was red- 
dish brown. Its stain on the snow was almost the color of 
blood; its odor was musty and decayed. 

They stopped sawing before they were half way through 
th :runk. “Watch her, boy,” his father said. She’s rotten, 
and she might fall any minute. Be ready to step back smartly 
when she starts to go.” Then they both looked up at the tree 
as if they hoped to read in its branches what it would finally 
do. As they stared, a smal! gust of wind moved the branches 
slightly, and there fell into their upturned faces tiny frag- 
ments of lacy snow. 

They shifted their feet to get a firmer stance, then bent 
again to the handles of the saw. Once more they began to pull 
the saw back and forth through the cut, but no longer with 
the same quick steady motion. Now they pulled slowly, 
jerkily, warily. The boy felt his nerves and muscles grow 
tense and taut. 

For a surprising length of time the tree stood and gave no 
sign of falling. In the intervals of their sawing, the boy swept 
the landscape with his gaze, seeking to regain that sense of 
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magic which had been drowned in his rising fear. But the 
white land, the grey barns, and the blue sky seemed now only 
blank, dull, and lonely. The thin ribbon of smoke from the 
house wavered from time to time in the intermittent wind. 


Suddenly there was a stronger gust of wind, a great rush 
of air from the east. Sickeningly, terrifyingly, the boy knew 
that the tree was falling toward him. He didn’t think to step 
aside out of the tree's path, instead in blind panic, he ran in 
the line of its fall. Vaguely he heard a shout of warning, but 
he was past responding to it. He sensed the trunk descending 
on him, knew too late that he had moved the wreag way. 
Desperately he tried to fling himself out of its path, but in 
the split second before darkness drowned him had time only 
to realize that this was the special gift the treacherous day 
had brought him. 


Film Review 


® THE RIVIERA SERVES as background for two current 
films, The Barefoot Contessa and The Last Time 1 Saw 
Paris. Sport cars and handsome women flash by under ceru- 
lean Mediterranean skies, antidote for movie patrons seek- 
ing relief from the greyness of winter. The former seeks to 
pierce the glittering surface of this peculiar society and while 
the result is disappointing, it is an interesting departure from 
the normal Hollywood product. 

Joseph Mankiewicz, the director of The Barefoot Contessa, 
showed that he could wield a deft scalpel when he probed into 
the theatrical milieu of Broadway and revealed the results in 
his pithy satirical film AU About Eve. The master’s hand has 
failed in this latest effort. Since there is no coherent idea or 
theme, he has found it difficult to cut and the film suffers 
from repetitiveness and talk, talk, talk. The story relates the 
rise of a beautiful dancer from obscurity in Spain to stardom 
in Hollywood and ultimately personal catastrophe on the 
Riviera. This gives Mankiewicz the opportunity to display 
film industry types at home, abroad, and amongst the deca 
dent aristocracy. These scenes are savagely amusing but the 
Contessa’s dilemmas are never resolved. She has been con 
ditioned to peasant love and remains frigid before the refine- 
ments of the moneyed classes, a not unlikely situation which 
is surrounded with symbolism and many dark hints to con 
fuse the movie-goer. 

Mankiewicz’s greatest failing is his ever-present didac 
ticism, his reliance on dialogue rather than dramatic action, 
his concern with analysis rather than with artistic form. In 
judging this film, the obvious comparison is Erich von Stro- 
heim’s silent film Foolish Wives, a satirical dissection of post- 
World War I society in Nice. Von Stroheim took a sweeping 
Balzacian look at that curious structure and exposed the 
evils of a dying social system with master touches of dramatic 
situation and an eye for the reconstruction of telling detail. 
His artistic genius required no heavy-handed technique to 
unify his film; a central character, acted by von Stroheim 
himself, strode through the reels providing the dramatic 
catalyst. Mankiewicz, on the other hand, uses the conven- 
tional and unimaginative device of a narrator for continuity; 
and very confusing it is, too, as there is more than one. That 
he can do without this support is evident in one of the first 
scenes of the film. A bevy of self-centred Hollywood types, 
jaded with the pleasures of the entertainment world, enters 
a smoke-filled Spanish bistro in search of novelty for their 
trade. They find it in a dancer whose performance may be 
imagined as the camera studies the subtle tensions in the 
faces of the patrons, a clever stroke of visual effect 

Mankiewicz in common with von Stroheim lacks editorial 
sense, to the extent that he allows himself the luxury of re- 
peating one scene from two camera angles. He also returns 
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again and again to the graveyard scene with which he opens 
the film so that his captive movie audience must watch the 
continual beating of rain upon the lugubrious visage of 
Humphrey Bogart. This is actually one of the more interest- 
ing sights in the film as the Bogart countenance appears to 
have been eroded in this fashion through eons of unrecorded 
time. 

The acting is generally excellent considering the curious 
quality of some of the script. Bogart is effective in the diffi- 
cult role of a tired director who has turned to alcohol after 
a few flops and is now suffered by a financier turned film 
producer. However, this somewhat tortured character deteri- 
orates in script terms into a fatherly individual who is 
required to stand by all situations and knowingly mutter to 
himself. When in the final melodramatic scene he is con- 
fronted with the freshly murdered corpse of the girl whom 
he had made a star, he can only put an understanding arm 
around her shoulder and await the cue for a fade-out. 

Edmond O’Brien gives a forcefully convincing perform- 
ance as the embodiment of the odious in a typical public 
relations man and Marius Goring is excellent as a South 
American millionaire whom he plays with the right sugges- 
tion of controlled self-indulgence. He also delivers some of 
the best repartee in the script. Rossano Brazzi, the Italian 
actor, possibly comes off with highest honors since he makes 
a credible being out of a character who is given some of the 
most incredible scenes and fatuous dialogue in the film. He 
represents the death wish, it seems, and so it is no surprise 
that he comes to no good end. 

Bui what to think of Miss Gardner? Ava’s acting is limited 
in a curious fashion. All her dramatic moments occur off- 
screen and one is left wondering whether this is an inten- 
tional contrivance on the part of the director. She moves 
through the film with sensuous grace, her expressive face 
registering nuances of underlying emotion, but she is ham- 
pered by a curiously stilted diction which seems to have been 
prescribed for her in order to convey her difficulties with 
the English tongue, or perhaps to camouflage her American 
accent. However, whether dancing a flamenco, in swimsuit 
or gown, shoeless or shod, her presence pleases and the claims 
of the advertisements are justified 

The Last Time I Saw Paris is a surprisingly good film 
considering the normally wooden quality of most MGM 
products. It is best to ignore the fact that the seript-writers 
ever saw the short story by F. Scott Fitzgerald on which it 
is based and to judge it entirely as a World War II story 
On this basis it hangs together rather well. The background 
details of Paris and environs are one of the major attractions 
and the MGM cameramen have caught the wistful grey 
atmosphere of the city and its peculiar charm for the 
American expatriate. The theme is LOVE in grand and sen- 
timental style and it seems to bring a tear to the eyes of 
half the audience. 

Walter Pidgeon provides comic relief in the role of a bon 
vivant who flourishes amid the catch-as-catch-can climate -of 
his household and daughters. Van Johnson plays an American 
writer demobbed in Paris who indulges in a hectic party- 
party post-war marriage with the younger of these daughters 
essayed by Elizabeth Taylor. The marriage drifts towards 
dissolution until pneumonia dramatically intervenes to carry 
her off in the peak of adolescent health. The story is extended 
by a wrangle over the horrible offspring of this union, a little 
girl of the overly-coached cute Hollywood type. All stops 
are pulled but Van Johnson magnificently rises above the 
emotional reverberations to turn in one of the best per 
formances of his career, forsaking most of the mugging tricks 
which have previously characterized his acting 

JOAN FOX 


NFB 


High Tide in Newfoundland . 35 mm. 20 mins. color 
Eye Witness No. 68 16 & 35 mm. 1! mins, b&w 


® THE LATEST FILM to deal with Newfoundland has 
a poetic title and has been beautifully photographed in 
Eastman Color by Donald Wilder; it is well made, has a pro- 
fessional finish, and the facts are presented informatively and 
with care. But these virtues are not sufficient to relieve the 
film of dullness, brought about by a treatment which is pro- 
saic in outlook and technique. Written and directed by 
Grant McLean, High Tide in Newfoundland (a companion 
picture to his Diggers of the Deep), shows how the fisher- 
men of the island, under the province's economic develop- 
ment policy, have new and bigger ships which make it 
possible for them to fish farther out and in deeper seas; and 
how, through their co-operatives, they now freeze, fillet and 
pack their catches for sale in distant markets. The outcome 
of this new phase in their life is a more secure and better- 
paid living. 

Like the coal miners of Cape Breton, the fishermen of 
Newfoundland are briefly sketched at home and at work 
They seldom come to life, and when they do, in a scene 
showing a captain talking by radio to the ship's owner, the 
conversation reveals little of their character. The commen 
tary is well-spoken by a person who sounds like a native 
Newfoundlander and fisherman, but the film appears less 
interested in the human aspect of the subject than in scenes 
of countless gleaming and wriggling fish being hauled up 
from the depths. Eldon Rathburn’s classically-conceived score 
brings a lyrical and folk-like dignity to the picture: at times 
it is cold and bleak, in mood with sea and sky, or serene and 
personal, in harmony with the simple and unselfish lives of 
the fishermen. The well-photographed seascapes, and a storm 
reminiscent of that shown in Newfoundland Scene, vive dra- 
matic values to this otherwise rather uninspired record of 
social change. 

Eye Witness No. 68 is made up of three short items of 
interest. The first, dealing with the writing and publishing of 
books in Canada, is worthy of being given fuller treatment 
in a ten or twenty minute film. Many of the facts are inter 
esting and disturbing: for instance less than a dozen book 
stores in this country can exist by selling books alone, and 
fewer than 600 books are published each year in Canada, less 
than in New Zealand. Glimpses of writers Callaghan, Leme- 
lin, MacLennan and Gabrielle Roy are included in this brief 
urvey. The second subject shows how Eskimos at Pond 
Inlet, Baffin Island, enjoy themselves mining soft coal for 
three weeks cach spring from a hillside exposed by thaw. 
They sell it to missionaries and traders for fifty cents a bag, 
but continue to use seal oil to heat their igloos. The third 
item, edited quite imaginatively, deals with a display of 
trick motor cycling by the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
dispatch riders. We see so much of this sort of thing, on the 
screen, being done by the Americans, that Canadian activity 
in these events comes as a pleasant and colorful surprise 


CRAWLEY FILMS 
Teamwork in Action 

This film was sponsored by the Ontario Workmen’s Com 
pensation Board with the specific purpose of showing how 
the Board provides for and assists workers who are Jisabled 
through accidents at work. In this thoughtful and vigorous 
dramatization, a man who loses the lower part of 4 leg after 
being knocked down by a small indoor truck is shown re- 
ceiving treatment, being fitted with an artificial limb, under 
going therapeutic training, and finally Seing sent back to hi 


16 mm. 30 mins. b&w 
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work, the cost of which is paid by the Board from money 
received from employers. 


Directed by Peter Cock, from a script by Robert Brown, 
and photographed in sombre black and white tones by Frank 
Stokes, this story is told mainly through the use of actors 
speaking dialogue, who characterize the workers with a quiet 
naturalism. The treatment is fluid and imaginative, although 
the few scenes employing off-screen commentary would have 
been better realized without it, and the main events, such 
as the accident, the aftermath, the convalescence and the 
training period are staged with absorbing realism. The open- 
ing, showing a quick succession of newspaper headlines 
announcing accidents in factories, immediately establishes 
the story line and there are many thoughtful, visual observa- 
tions made throughout the narrative, notably, the close-ups 
of the workers’ faces as they put the injured man in the 
ambulance; the first glimpse of the one-legged newspaper 
vendor outside the hoa ':al, who later plays an important 
part in the story; a: “ie portrayal of the injured worker’s 
home, which, with its cold and artificial comfort and dread- 
ful wallpaper, is so typical of many of today’s mass-produced 
residences. When it is necessary to show scenes of the in- 
jured workman without his leg, a man who did suffer such 
an accident is used instead of the actor playing the part, and 
the matching of such shots is convincingly done. There are 
several long conversations that could have been filmed more 
cinematically, but these are sustained through good acting, 
with Howard Milsom as the Board’s representative; John 
Elliot as the injured workman; Rex Devlin as the doctor; 
and Frank Peddie as the newspaper man, through whom we 
learn what conditions were like for disabled workers before 
the Board was established. The weakest part of the film 
comes toward the end in a scene where Sidney Brown gives 
a clumsy portrayal of a smug factory owner. Neatly worked 
into the main story are interesting details showing the admin- 
istration of the Workmen’s Compensation Board in its new 
building on Front Street in Toronto. 


While Teamwork in Action lacks the emotional power of 
Paul Dickson's The Undefeated, to which it bears a certain 
similarity, it does convey a good deal of information in a 
clear and engrossing way, and shows signs of having been 
made with a genuine feeling of social purpose. 

GERALD PRATLEY 


Music Review 


& THE MUSICAL ILLUSTRATION of Frank Howes’ 
The Music of Vaughan Williams* are not numbered con- 
secutively from start to finish, and I have not counted them 
myself. But there are at least four hundred of them, of that 
I am sure; and they are taken from the whole heterogeneous 
range of Vaughan Williams’ work. Even if Mr. Howes’ book 
had no other virtues, this one alone would make it worth 
recommending as a handbook. 


Indeed, “handbook” is probably the best term to describe 
it. According to Mr. Howes’ introduction, his purpose is 
neither biographical nor critical, but simply expository. He 
even goes on to describe the book (with becoming frankness, 
if not perfect accuracy) as “glorified programme notes.” 
Each composition is characterized, analyzed, and placed in 
its context within Vaughan Williams’ total output. The 
larger or more important works are treated at length: the 
Fifth Symphony, for example, gets eleven pages and thirty- 
one illustrations, the morality play opera Pilgrim’s Progress 
gets eighteen pages and twenty-six illustrations. 


*THE MUSIC OF VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Frank Howes; Oxford; 
pp. vi, 372; $5.00 


The Canadian Forum 


I wouldn’t like to underestimate the possibilities of the 
program note as a critical genre. It suited Sir Donald Tovey 
perfectly. His wit, discursiveness, range of reference and 
power of generalization place the Essays in Musical Analysis 
among the indispensible works of music criticism. Frank 
Howes, to be sure, is no Tovey; but his notes do not shrink 
from discussing broad issues of style and form, and extend 
well beyond the usual chatter about first and second sub- 
jects or ternary form. In the note on An Oxford Elegy, for 
example, which is a choral setting of some extracts from 
Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy and Thyrsis, Mr. Howes 
comments sensitively on the qualities of Arnold’s poems, on 
the nature of Vaughan Williams’ selection from them, on 
Ernest Newman’s criticism of that selection, and on the 
special qualities of Newman and Vaughan Williams which 
make them approach Arnold differently: matters well be- 
yond the line of duty for program annotators. 


But, after all, although these are good program notes, 
they do not more than touch the very rich surface of Vaughan 
Williams’ music, as Mr. Howes would no doubt be the first 
to admit. The range of Vaughan Williams’ style is em- 
phasized, and the way in which he keeps one step ahead of 
his admirers, but the comparisons with other contemporary 
composers (except Sibelius and Holst) are so scanty that 
one is unable to see his experiments against the experimental 
background of modern music. One is told that “the Epilogue 
as a structural feature seems to be Vaughan Williams’ in- 
vention,” but this statement would acquire more meaning 
if the author considered how other contemporaries brought 
their works to a conclusion. In other words, although Mr. 
Howes does skilfully all he claims to do, he is only taking 
a first step. Most of the journey still lies ahead. 

MILTON WILSON. 
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This book describes the relations of the great European 
powers when Europe was still the centre of the world. 
Though primarily diplomatic history, it seeks to bring 
out the political ideas and economic forces which 
shape day to day diplomacy. The author has gone 
through the many volumes of diplomatic documents 
which have been published in the five great European 
languages; and the work is based on these original 
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O CANADA 


Roger Rolland, program director for the C.B.C.’s French-language 
network .. . was guest speaker .. . Reviewing briefly the development 
of radio in Canada, he said the C_B.C. had inherited cultural respon- 
sibilities that sometimes led it to produce broadcasts of such high 
caliber they missed most of the listeners 

(Montreal Gazette) 


The headmaster’s statement said Hewitt had advised him that he 
wish<d to marry but “it was not until Miss Holtz arrived that the 
headmaster or anyone on the school staff had any intimation that a 
marriage of mixed blood was involved. The issue was never one of 
race discrimination or color bar. The issue was solely that of a mixed 
marriage.” 








(Toronto Star) 


The inquiry as to whether the TTC co-operated with the city in 
using the suite for entertaining visiting dignitaries brought an indignant 
denial. It was explained that the TTC was very frugal about enter. 
taining visiting officials, Maybe an odd luscheon and subway ride, but 


that was all 
(Toronto Globe and Mail) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to John Gibbon, 
Montreal, P.Q. All contributions should contain original clipping, date 
and name of publication 


On Words and Their Uses 


Steel 

tempered in a biblical forge 
is hammered into sermons. 
Plasticene 

is moulded by smooth fingers 
into soft and subtly-changing political patterns. 
Intractable native rock 

is chiselled by novelists 
into monuments that time will not erode. 
Plastic 

is twisted by dilettantes 
into family heirlooms. 
Diamonds 

after agonizing struggles with precision instruments 
are cut and polished by the poets 

Robert Rogers 


Contrivance 


Now, you are an excitement living inside me. 

I do not listen when you speak—I only hear 

Those things that contribute to the unreasoning illusion 
Which I have imagined is necessary and most dear. 

But I am cunning even in this strange madness 

Called love. I have introduced another factor to ensure 
Eventual sanity. I have coupled your name with lakes 

and mountains, 

Those things that will endure 

I have associated the arrogance of your hips with dollars 
Newly minted, and quite aware 

Of economic values; the hollow of your breasts with 

a moon-crater 

In the Lunar Alps. I will not care 

If the ephemerae have altered, so long as I have remembered 
A face in the Lunar Appenines. I do not doubt 

The existence of a trembling old man in a strange cour 
And the fire gone out 


fre 


Alfred W. Purd 


Open and Close 


Inside the fingers as they grip 
The ropes of life, you can feel slip 
Intensities that flow away, 
Immensities that doom the day. 
The palpable, immediate 
Flesh that warmly touches fate 
Holds but briefly to the task 
Necessity must briefly ask. 
Intrinsic gestures sanctify 
The clever bands of hand and eye, 
But idle grace has prophecies 
Of the long eternities. 

John Porter Heymann 


Ruins and Cemeteries 
(from “Europe’’) 
We have ended as we started, looking at churches 
and Euclidean cemeteries, 
from Frankfort-among-the-ruins 
to the shattered face of Reims, 
an image in unstill water, 
On one of the battlefields of the Marne 
you picked berries 
while I kicked up the nose of an exploded shell 
by the white hollow of a dugout, 1918. 
The berries were good, red and sweet, 
after 30 years, 
growing among the quiet remains; 
time is trying hard to level 
the trenches and shell-holes a war left behind. 
Have | said enough 
that wars destroy, not only the living bodies 
but all the good that men create? 
Two hundred and sixty-seven shells 
fell on the Cathedral of Reims. 
The dome of Frankfort-am-Rhein 
stands in a level plain, of rubble, 
where once were the fine old buildings of that city. 
All Europe has been laid waste, we have seen 
what the wars have left, 
from old Mycenae to new Mainz, we have seen the ruins; 
little stands that we could still praise, 
save cathedrals 
scarred remnants of the Europe that we came to find 
Louis Dudek 


Puzzle of Nonentity 


! am the toad no princess will bliss; 
the poor man talking to the world’s deaf ear; 
I am the shadowy guest that none would miss; 
I am the dilapidated premises 
idly in need of repair, 
I am that last conscripted fear 
hurled into the breach, the piss- 
mire in the Bog of Allen, the verdigris 
on the silver, the mother in the beer, 
the flat tyre of the party; and yet I kiss 
the ground I tread on. How very curious is 
the human amour propre to find itself so dear, 
J. L. Smallwood. 


“ . > 
Children’s Ward 
The doctors say she’s going to die 
describe the cause, but don't know why 
She slowly licks her ice cream cone, 
ind asks them when she's going home 


Gace Turnbull. 
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Kind Words for 


Unilever 


® PUBLICATION OF THIS two-volume history of Uni- 
lever*, the great soap, margarine, and edible fats combine, 
has created quite a stir in British newspaper circles. Reviews 
in the quarterlies and the academic journals have still to 
appear, but from the daily press there has burst since publi- 
cation a chorus of praise such as few serious works of history 
can have received in the past generation. On September 23 
the Times set the keynote by describing the book on its 
editorial page as “a land-mark” and in its book review sec- 
tion a5 “a major contribution to the study of economic 
history.” The Financial Times went one better: “An erudite 
contribution not only to business history but also to the 
history of our times.” The Manchester Guardian saw fit to 
bestow compliments not only on the author but also on the 
directors of Unilever for their intelligence in a g the 
work. The Stock Exchange Gazette called it “a literary feat,” 
the Spectator “a new phenomenon in historical literature,” 
and the Statist “a work of rare quality.” These are not 
selected comments, hand-picked for their encomiums; they 
are representative examples. 

What is all the fuss about? Let us be clear about one 
thing before we go any further: this is a very good book. 
More, it is a first-class piece of historical scholarship. Charles 
Wilson, fellow and formerly bursar of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, has done a job of which he personally can be proud 
and for which everyone interested in twentieth-century busi- 
ness must be grateful. Thorough in his fact-gathering, 
succinct in his presentation, he has produced a work which 
is not only sound in the best sense of the word, but also 
absorbing, exciting, and highly readable. Literary style is 
something which prudent reviewers exempt from comment, 
but I cannot refrain from calling attention to Mr, Wilson’s 
prose. Straight-forward and crystal-clear, it could well be 
held up as a model in history seminars. Why are North 
American historians incapable of this classic simplicity? 

But sound scholarship and a workmanlike style never by 
themselves elicited the journalistic eulogies which have been 
bestowed on The History of Unilever. It takes more than 
that to break through the bored reserve of the right-wing 
British press. What has made the difference? Bigness is 
certainly a factor. This is a big history of a big company. 
The Unilever combine today has a capital of over £108 
million and handles more than a third of the total tonnage 
of oils and fats which enter into world trade. It is one of 
the great corporations of the twentieth century, the end- 
product of a process of agglomeration which, since its 
inception, has swallowed up more than six hundred separate 
enterprises. The history of such a giant has all the fascina- 
tion which we moderns inevitably find in size. To readers 
in Britain, tod, still unreconciled to their nation’s relative 
decline in power and status, the story of an Anglo-Dutch 
corporation which, even in 1954, ranks as one of the wealth- 
iest and most powerful business concerns in the world, must 
have its own special interest. 

Bigness may account for journalistic interest, but it does 
not explain journalistic praise. This book has been seven 
years in the writing. It is interesting to speculate what its 
reception might have been, say, in 1945, or better still in 
the late 1930's, when in Britain it was still the intellectual 
fashion to believe in something called “planning” and to 
assume, too, that the only organization capable of rational 
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planning was the State. There has been something of a 
reaction since then. Except in the most doctrinaire circles, 
one wil] not find many British Socialists these days who 
believe that further nationalization will solve any of Britain’s 
really important problems. One reason for this change in the 
climate of opinion has been the belated recognition that to 
centralize control by legislative fiat over a designated sphere 
of social action does not insure automatically that all con- 
flicts of interest will disappear—that, in short, nationalization 
does not solve problems of administrative organization but 
rather complicates them. With this recognition there has 
come, I think, a greater sympathy with and understanding 
of the organizational achievements of private business and 
a new willingness to look at the evidence of history in this 
light. 

The principal criticisms levelled at “private enterprise” 
during the thirties were cast in terms of its defects not as a 
system of producing wealth, but as a system of distributing 
it. After more than a decade of drastic redistribution of 
income, by taxes, subsidies, and social security, perhaps the 
time has arrived when a more balanced appraisal has become 
possible. Certainly the new interest in business history as an 
area of research points in that direction. The reviewer who 
hailed The History of Unilever as “a new phenomenon in 
historical literature” erred only in failing to admit his insul- 
arity. A new phenomenon in Britain, perhaps, but not in the 
United States and not in Germany. Even in Britain there 
have appeared many histories of business firms, some of 
them by no means worthless from the historical point of view. 
What is significant about The History of Unilever is that it 
is, in Britain, the first serious history of a large business 
corporation to be written by a reputable professional his- 
torian. Those who believe that this kind of history is a 
worthwhile form of intellectual activity should be pro- 
foundly grateful, both to Mr. Wilson and to the directors 
of Unilever, that this pioneer experiment has turned out 
as well as it has. Had the circumstances been a little less 
favorable—had Mr. Wilson’s reputation for scrupulous 
integrity been less well established, or had the directors 
lost their nerve and refused to permit free access to all 
corporation records and free publication of all findings— 
the result might have been a dismal failure. 


I have no intention of summarizing the two large volumes. 
If you would like a brief description of the book’s contents, 
pick up a copy at your neighborhood book store and read the 
paragraphs on the inside of the dust cover: you will find 
them concise and informative. In a review, criticism is more 
important than a summary. There are, I think, two main 
areas where the work falls short of what might reasonably 
have been expected. In the first place, there is insufficient 
analysis. The author has a good story to tell, and he tells 
it clearly and briskly. But there is a limit to the amount 
of interpretation which you can include in a straight-forward 
descriptive treatment. Or rather—and this is really the crux 
of the matter——there is a limit to the number of alternative 
interpretations you can consider. When Mr. Wilson gives us 
his interpretation of a particular episode, it is invariably a 
sound and convincing one. But that it is the only possible 
one is an assertion which I am sure Mr. Wilson himself 
would never make. The alternative interpretations, however, 
do not appear in print, and we are left to console ourselves 
with the thought that Mr. Wilson is obviously a very judi- 
cious historian and would not willingly deceive us. Nor do 
the thirty-one separate Appendixes help matters. What was 
needed was not a proliferation of Appendixes but half-a- 
dozen chapters devoted exclusively to analysis. 


The second area of criticism relates to a rather more 
complicated matter. In the “Author’s Preface” Mr. Wilson 
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makes a bold plea for recognition of the role of the individual 
personality in history. “In economic history as elsewhere a 
man is limited by circumstances: yet at the heart of the 
economic process there is human intelligence, human char- 
‘acter, ingenuity, and enterprise.” Excellent! But let us be 
very careful; let us not, in our zeal to tell an interesting and 
readable story, overplay the man and underplay the circum- 
stances. Let us not fall into the trap of saying, when a 
particularly puzzling problem arises, “Oh well, that was just 
the sort of man he was.”’ Above all, when dealing with a man 
like William Lever, an aggressive, tyrannical, hard-riding 
empire-builder if ever there was one, let us not forget to 
inquire whether he was swimming with the economic tide 
or against it. 

Let me be plain: Mr. Wilson usually does not forget. The 
“background” passages, dealing with such matters as changes 
in income levels and consumption standards, advertising 
methods and administrative procedures, are among the best 
things in the book, though every historian knows they are 
the devil of a job to blend into a narrative. The first chapter 
of the second volume, ‘““The Economic Revival of the Nether- 
lands, 1815-70,” is the best short piece of economic histery 
I have read in a long time—though no more than one would 
expect from a scholar who, not long since, bested the great 
Professor Heckscher in open controversy. But sometimes the 
keen edge of analysis seems to get blunted and one is left 
wondering. For example, within a space of fourteen years, 
between 1906 and 1920, William Lever, by successive amal- 
gamations and purchases of competing firms, acquired un- 
disputed leadership of the British soap industry. What lay 
behind this remarkable burst of expansion? Was it merely 
a matter of Lever’s personal ambition, his urge to control, 
to organize, to find room to move? Or were there sound 
economic reasons for it? What was the relation between 
costs and output in soap manufacture? How important were 
economies of scale? Did Lever pay too much for his pur- 
chases, or was the price right? How significant was goodwill 
and a familiar brand name in the British soap market? And 
there are other passages where the picture becomes blurred 
just when one would most like to have it precisely right. The 
personal relations between William Lever and Sir John 
Brunner were never clear to me; the conflict over the hydro- 
genation patents, in consequence, remains to that extent a 
mystery. I am still, after reading the book, very vague about 
the size and growth of Lever’s personal fortune; but I re- 
member being bothered by a passing reference to the fact 
that the chairman of Lever Brothers was entitled to call for 
the issue of shares to himself at par, so that he could sell 
them at market price and retain the profit. The way in 
which the Niger Company was bought in 1920 still seems 
to me, after a careful perusal of Mr. Wilson’s account, com- 
pletely irrational, foolish and irresponsible—a classic in- 
stance of industrial empire-building gone haywire. Perhaps 
that’s exactly what it was, but I can’t be sure. 

One could go on in the same vein, the criticisms becoming 
more and more picayune and the objections more captious 
it is easy to condemn an author for not writing the book 
you would like him to have written, but it is also rather 
pointless. In this case it is the excellence of the book as it 
stands which, more than anything else, makes one wish that 
it had been just a little better, just a little nearer to being 
the ideal model for the business historians of the future. But 
to say this is merely to echo the sentiments which Mr. Wilson 
himself, as he reads his reviews, is undoubtedly experiencing. 

HUGH G. J. AITKEN. 
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Turning New Leaves 


®& *iT IS RAYMOND ARON’S THESIS that wars are 
the dynamic forces of our times: “Since, under a July sun, 
bourgeois Europe entered into the century of total war, 
men have lost control of their history and have been dragged 
along by the contradictory promptings of techniques and 
passions ... The wars of the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury have ripened a catastrophe that would be to the 
catastrophes of the past what the atom bomb is to Big 
Bertha.” 

Reviewing the past thirty years from Sarajevo to Pan- 
munjom, Aron tries to single out the crucial events that 
have led us to the brink of a war which, in an ironic echo of 
1917, could end all wars by destroying all of us. He sees 
the First World War as perhaps the greatest single disaster 
in human history. In 1914 the monster of total war was 
unleashed; it has beer; a permanent possibility ever since 
the Industrial Revolution. but balance-of-power diplomacy 
and the conservatism of professional soldiers had held it 
in check througheut the century following the Congress of 
Vienna, The stalemate on the Western Front led to “hyper- 
bolic war,” a phrase Aron borrows from Pareto, and its 
unrestrained violence destroyed the distinction between 
soldiers and civilians as military objectives, necessitated 
the total mobilization and integral planning of the economy, 
and encouraged the substitution of ideological vindication 
for limited “war aims.” The Nazis’ mass slaughter of con- 
quered populations and the Stalinists’ deportation of whole 
ethnic groups are the final apotheosis of these trends. Aron 
quotes a German historian who said at a time when his 
nation was resisting the 1919 peace terms: “Let them do 
as they will with us; there is one thing they cannot do: 
kill us.” Today this remark is so remote from us in historical, 
as distinct from chronological, time that it might have been 
uttered in the Age of Chivalry. 

Was this “chain reaction of violence” our inescapable fate? 
Aron does not believe so: “There is no justification, even 
after the event, for saying that things had to happen as 
they have in fact happened. The decisive events of this 
period—the 1914 explosion, the Russian Revolution, Hitler’s 
rise to power, the coming of the second war, and the inepti- 
tude of Anglo-American statesmanship can be explained 
reasonably. One can see the causes, however remote, which 
favored them but one cannot ignore the interval between 
the cause and the effect; it is man, or rather it is men, who 
by their action or inaction, produced this history which 
they did not want, and we cannot even console ourselves 
with the thought that in the long run the consequences of 
their cowardice, their blindness or foresight, will be effaced, 
for as far as the eye can see there loom the consequences 
of Russia’s industrialization in the Bolshevik and not in the 
Western manner.” 

What then were the crucial turning-points? With a few 
more divisions the Germans would have won the Battle 
of the Marne in 1914 and Europe would have been spared 
the experience of hyperbolic war. Other crossroads on the 
road we have followed were the vacillation between tough- 
ness and softness of the Versailles peacemakers, French 
acquiescence in Hitler’s remilitarization of the Rhineland, 
the adoption of the disastrous demand for “unconditional 
surrender” in the Second World War, the British- American 
readiness to believe the best about Stalin’s post-war inten- 
tions—itself a response to the logic of total war which 
requires propagandistic insistence on the total righteousness 
of one’s cause and that of one’s allies. Aron’s selection of 
these key decisions which might so easily have been made 
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differently closely parallels that of George Kennan in 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. “lf, however,” he adds, 
“history finds no difficulty in discovering lost opportunities, 
if by noting that certain events might have happened it then 
avoids the mistake of declaring that the past was foreordained 
—when it has in fact been a future in the hands of the 
politicians—-such a succession of misfortunes or mistakes 
no longer permits us to talk of the play of chance. The fact 
that opportunities were never grasped becomes in turn a 
generalization, a dominant factor of that historical period.” 

The reigning ideologies of our time continue to regard 
war as a deus ex machina, a visitation from the outside, 
interfering with a pattern of historical evolution which re- 
asserts itself once nominal peace is restored. Scores of book 
have been written on the changing nature of capitalism or 
the trend towards socialism for every volume that has dealt 
with the sociology of war—which should not be confused 
with the sociology of military organization, a topic cur- 
rently fashionable among American social scientists. Marx- 
ists insist that only a war economy has saved Western 
capitalism from collapse, which, even if true, means very 
little in a period when most western countries have been 
forced to become garrison states on a more or less perman- 
ent basis. Nor does it allow for the fact that wartime eco- 
nomic planning sets a bench-mark for the performance of 
the economy in peacetime and thus changes the outlook of 
politicians, businessmen, and electorates. The debate between 
welfare statists and advocates of laissez-faire often seems 
to take place in a vacuum: the ideologies of reformist social- 
ism or New Dealism, whether viewed as benign or malev- 
olent, have played a secondary role to the requirements 
of war and defence in increasing state intervention in the 
economy. The welfare state has been strengthened by the 
necessity of equalizing sacrifices in the garrison state. The 
Conservative Parties of Britain and the Commonwealth 
nations have learned this; the American Republican Party 
is finding it out rather quickly. As Daniel Bell has remarked: 
“To demand today that the economy should be ‘uncontrolled’ 
is meaningless: even with the best will in the world, one 
cannot spend forty billion dollars without practically de- 
termining economic development”’ (italics his). 

Aron points out that the Stalinists themselves, who claim 
to be the only true interpreters of Marxism, have tactically, 
if not ideologically, substituted wars for crises arising out 
of the internal decay of capitalism as the precondition for 
“proletarian revolution.” In the only three countries where 
Communism has triumphed independently of military occu- 
pation—Russia, Yugoslavia, and China—victory came in the 
wake of wars which had already destroyed stable social 
structures. This fact is often cited to refute the official 
Marxist theory of capitalist crisis, but it is dangerously 
naive to suppose that the men in the Kremlin are unaware 
of it or have failed to see its significance to their plans. 

But are not wars caused by imperialism, which is itself 
nothing more than an attempt to resolve the “internal 
contradictions” of capitalism? In a chapter in which he 
draws heavily on the work of Eugene Staley. Aron refutes 
the Hobson-Lenin-Luxemburg theory of imperialism by 
showing that neither of the two world wars originated in 
imperialist rivalry over colonies or trade and that, in gen- 
eral, “economic interests are only a pretext or a rationaliza- 
tion [for wars], whereas the profounder cause lies in the 
nations’ will to power.” 

Aron knows that the conflict with the Soviet Union has 
a single basic cause which is too often concealed by rhetorical 
fog about our supposed “spiritual” disadvantages vis-a-vis 
the Communists: the Cold War owes its existence to the 
fact that Russian armies have occupied the heart of Furope 
since the end of the Second World War. Communism is not 
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a threat to the West because western society has failed to 
create a viable social order. France and Italy are the only 
western democracies in which the Communists are a for- 
midable internal force and even there it is unlikely that they 
could ever win power without the aid of the Red Army. 
(Asia, of course, is another story as Aron recognizes, al- 
though he mentions it infrequently in this book.) The 
lack of Toynbeean histrionics about the Decline of the West 
and of platitudinous proclamations that we must develop 
a faith as positive and “dynamic” as that of the Com- 
munists in Aron’s analysis of the Cold War is thoroughly 
refreshing. 

Aron understands nevertheless the appeal of Communism 
to rationalist intellectuals who know that today politics is 
destiny and cling to the socialist myth that a Revolution 
“will give an answer to all our questions.”’ The moral crisis 
which God’s death and the bleak mass society and mass 
culture of the modern world create for the intellectual is a 
real and acute one, but it need not be projected into politics, 
which “cannot give existence its final justification.” 

According to the conventional labels of French politics 
Raymond Aron is a “Man of the Right.” He writes regu- 
larly for the conservative journal Le Figaro and was, at 
least until recently, sympathetic to Gaullism. In a brilliant 
chapter entitled “The Dialectic of the Extremes’’ he tends 
to hypostatise the present political sickness of French society 
into an inherent weakness of all parliamentary democracies 
with mixed or “‘pluralist’’ economies. The party system, he 
maintains, inevitably generates two groups—both of them 
legitimate and even necessary within limits—which set 
themselves in opposition to it: a Right Opposition that 
pushed to an extreme becomes by “a dialectic leap’’ totali- 
tarian Fascism, and a Left Opposition that can under similar 
conditions develop into totalitarian Communism. Aron’s 
summary of the problems of the Right Opposition reads too 
much as if it were based on the single instance of Gaullism. 
One senses his original sympathy and later disillusionment 
with the objectives of the R.P.F. There is an undercurrent 
of distaste for the egalitarian aspirations of the masses, at 
least as they express themselves in rigid “security-minded- 
ness” and passive demands that the state guarantee stand- 
ards of living. Yet, unlike many of the ideologues of the 
“new conservatism,’ Aron knows that these aspirations and 
the political power behind them are an unavoidable conse- 
quence of political democracy itself. His analysis of French 
and European politics manages to rise above the level of 
ideology in its unflinching realism, its grasp of economic and 
military factors, and, most of al!. in its realization that all 
the class and national conflicts dividing the countries on this 
side of the Iron Curtain are minor by comparison with the 
gulf between the imperfect and limited freedoms of the 
West and the totalitarian negation of all freedom, even that 
of the inner life. Thus to describe him as a “Rightist” is in 
many ways as misleading as to identify Mendés-France 

‘with the conventional “Left.” 

Always conscious of the limits history imposes on man’s 
political choices and equipped with a broad technical knowl- 
edge of the dismal sciences of economics and war, Aron’s 
tough-mindedness does not prevent him from understanding 
the tragedy inherent in the chain of events that has led us 
to this Age of Wars and totalitarian empires. Like his 
teacher Max Weber he combines hard-headed empiricism 
with historical imagination and, like Weber also, he possesses 
the “tragic sense of life.’ His careful almost cold prose 
manages to convey—even in translation—intellectual and 
moral passion of the highest order. The Century of Total 
War is more than just another tract for the times. It often 
achieves the status of a philosophy of history 

DENNIS H. WRONG 
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CANADA'S TOMORROW: edited by G. P. Gilmour; The 
Macmillan Company of Canada; pp. 324; $3.50. 


The first thing to note about this book is the manner of its 
origin. It is the product of a conference of nearly three hun- 
dred Canadians held in Quebec under the auspices of the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, to project by “sober 
prophecy” the development of Canada in the next fifty years. 
Eight papers were presented on various aspects of Canadian 
existence by a distinguished group that included B. K. Sand- 
well, Maurice Lamontagne, Norman Mackenzie, Hilda 
Neatby and Donald Creighton, Here are their essays, with 
discussion appended, together with an introduction by G. P. 
Gilmour of McMaster, who draws attention to th: under- 
lying “problem of man” beyond the physical framework and 
the institutions of Canada, and, in conclusion, a mild and 
unimpressive critique of the papers as a whole by D. W. 
Brogan, who says all the nice things, and indicates that, as 
“an outsider looking in,” he does not intend to lose his 
amateur standing in taking the whole affair too seriously. 

No doubt it may seem possible to dispose of the conference 
lightly as a public relations venture by a company that could 
well afford something less costly than an annual sales con- 
vention. But I suggest that it is a matter of some significance 
that a large corporation took up such an enterprise. If this 
were only a plan to scramble some eggheads for prestige and 
promotional purposes, it would still be of no small import 
that the company actually thought it worthwhile to sponsor a 
large-scale arz+often academic discussion, that ranged from 
a plea for more pure science in Canada and more social 
responsibility among our scientists (“The Challenge to 
Science,’ by R. K. Stratford, Scientific Adviser, Imperial 
Oil) to a well documented report on the factors in the develop- 
ment of Canadian culture (“Cultural Evolution,” by Hilda 
Neatby). Moreover, as well as ivory-towered intellectuals 
there were hard-headed business men on the program, One 
of these, D. W. Ambridge, President of Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, went a good deal further into idealism than 
any academic present in urging an “Anti-War Measures Act” 
that would dedicate a substantial part of Canada’s industrial 
potential to a long-term policy of improving the standard of 
less favored nations—not that this idealism need be termed 
unsound. In stim, this conference was a well-conceived mingl 
ing of academic and business minds (though labor and 
farm opinions were apparently absent). That it could happen 
at al! might well be pondered by those who have long be 
moaned the mindless domination of business-as-usual over 
the Canadian scene 


Another notable point is that there is a certain common 
flavor to all these papers, whatever their origin. As Mr. 
Brogan remarks, there is no excessive optimism here; even 
a degree of self-deprecation, a desire to insist that we must 
not be carried away, despite the amazing development of 
Canada over the recent years of boom. This may be dignified 
as sound Canadian common sense, or termed mere Can- 
adian timidity. At any rate there does seem to be something 
of a national identity displayed in the truly sober prophecy 
found throughout 

At its best. this sobriets evidence of a realistic consciou 
ness of our limitations—the qualifications on our “inexhaust 
ible” resources, the perils of our world position, the recogni 
tion that our post-war expansion is not necessarily an ever 
ascending curve. At its worst, it might be called dullness 
and often it is in fairly dull language: there is little about this 
hook that would cause one to predict a bright literary future 
for Canada. The representative Canadians are almost all! 


even Mr. Sandwell-——heavily earnest, much impressed with 
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their duty as sober prophets. About the only representative 
that shows some concern for vigor and interest in his present- 
ation is Mr. Creighton. His approach to “Canada and the 
World” is grave enough, as he looks behind the pleasant 
North American tradition that we in this, ‘“God’s continent,” 
are simply good neighbors, “just folks,” to the problems of 
Canada’s relations with an American super-power, and the 
requirements of national policy beyond North American 
solidarity, in an age where there are no safe islands left. 
Yet the touch is deft, the style lively; I particularly commend 
his bulletin on the Crucifixion, effectively caricaturing 
the pompous inanity of official pronouncements on world 
questions in this present age. 

At any rate, for all its careful consideration and valuable 
projection of lines of development, this is not an exciting 
book——-nothing either to stir or alarm us as to Canada’s 
tomorrow. Perhaps indeed this is the way that we will go 
into that future: quietly, not with a bang or a whimper, 
but merely as a good gray nation in the worst of all possible 
worlds, J. M. S. Careless 


A TEMPERATE DISPUTE: Hilda Neatby; Irwin; pp 97; 
$2.00. 

The dispute mentioned in the title is that over education 
in Canada which Miss Neatby brought so forcefully into the 
public eye just a year ago with her somewhat quixotic So 
Little for the Mind. The essays in this volume (“The Debt 
of our Reason” excepted) are more reasonable and more 
consistent, and a great deal more positive than the “Indict- 
ment of Canadian Education” (the subtitle of So Little for 
the Mind). But Miss Neatby’s forte is attack, and she must 
be cheered for her pointed and ironical thrusts at many of 
the follies committed in our schools. Administrative evils like 
the Big-Brotherish microphone with which a school principal 
can secretly monitor his classroom teachers are excellently 
flayed in the best of the four essays, “Is Teaching a Learned 
Profession?’’ And the attacks on curriculum and philosophy, 
though not always as practical, are compelling and often 
perceptive. 

The informing idea of Miss Neatby’s arguments is that 
the schools should be “mind-centred,” that their. raison d’étre 
is the communication of the wisdom of our heritage to its 
young heirs. Few will challenge this, but, as Miss Neatby 
points out, the constituent elements of that wisdom are often 
confused or submerged when minor corrective methods 
become fads and evolve into major teleological concerns. The 
catch-phrases of democratic egalitarianism are occasionally 
used as excuses for mental laziness, and there is increasing 

anver_of Pone’s “ttle learning,” eapecially perhaps in the 
field of psychology. 

Miss Neatby’s light is a spotlight, not a floodlight; it is 
intensely bright, but its focus is narrow; it misses much and 
sometimes distorts what it illuminates. Her suggestion of the 
universal occurrence of the evils she has seen or heard of is 
irritating, and her unfamiliarity with the actualities of our 
educational systems is regrettable. But her provocation is 
welcome, and it is encouraging to note for the first time in 
her “war with the educators” a sincere willingness to see good 
in the enemy’s camp. Kenneth Patrick Watson 


SODBUSTERS INVADE THE PEACE: A. M. Bezanson; 
Ryerson; pp. 209; $3.95. 


This is a work which is more valuable as a Canadian 
historical document than as a straight true-adventure story 
~~which is not to say that it does not make extremely enter- 
taining reading for any aficionado of the old west. But its 
greatest value lies in its portrayal of a time not so long ago 
chronologically, but ages removed in spirit from today—a 
time when westering pioneers looking for new land pressed 
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into the last frontier of this continent, the Peace River coun- 
try, before the First War ended the epoch forever. 
A. M. Bezanson is the right man to tell the story—he went 
into the Peace River country in 1906, before there were 
railroads, or indeed roads of any kind, north of Edmonton, 
when it was believed that the Peace country was much too 
far north to grow crops, exce~t in a few sheltered valley 
locations. Bezanson, who is a writer of ability as well as a 
capable farmer and adventurous frontiersman, did more than 
any other individual to prove the agricultural possibilities 
of the Peace, to bring in settlers and finally to get railways 
built into this northern empire. He wrote innumerable ar- 
ticles, pamphlets and books about the region, established a 
model ranch and helped hundreds of newcomers to make 
homes in the new land, and journeyed across Canada and the 
United States many times talking to leaders of government 
and finance about the Peace country. Largely as a result of 
his Protean efforts, a railway was busit—unfortunately not 
in the logical location mapped out by Bezanson, but along 
a route that wanders aimlessly hundreds of miles out of its 
way and that put its owners into bankruptcy long before it 
was finished. The through line that Bezanson envisaged, 
linking Edmonton and the Pacific via the Peace country and 
the Pine Pass, has not yet been built, almost fifty years 
after he saw its possibilities. And when C.N.R. president 
Donald Gordon visited the Peace country last year he offi- 
cially signalized the end of the pioneer era by pronouncing 
that there was no need for a Pacific outlet “since the region 
is adequately served by its present facilities,” and new rail 
construction is much too costly. He then put a postscript to 
this a few days later in Montreal, when he announced his 
decision to build a $24 million luxury hotel in Montreal, 
guaranteed to yield 3 per cent on our investment, if it has 
full occupancy for the next 20 years. L. J. Rogers. 


CANADA’S FARM RADIO FORUM: John Nicol, Albert 
Shea, G. J. P. Simmons, and R. Alex Sim; Unesco, Paris, 
1954. 


This is a readable account of a novel and influential 
experiment in relating the broadcast with the written and 
spoken word. Since its origin in 1942 Farm Radio Forum 
has interested adult educationists in many other countries 
where great distances, small populations, and the absence of 
enough trained teachers, constitute a situation in which radio 
can help. 

In Canada the program has had three national sponsors: 
the C.B.C., the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, and the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. With twenty 
national network broadcasts a year plus many regional 
broadcasts to 1600 farm forums the enterprise is obviously 
on a great scale. The ordinary forum group draws on an 
area of four square miles. Because of organization expenses 
most of these groups are in Ontario: “It should be noted that 
Toronto, Metropolitan centre in the industrialized east, is 
not generally held in high esteem by members of the rural 
population, and therefore no mention of the actual place of 
origin of the broadcast is made.” 

The student of communications and society will find a 
great deal of incidental information in this book. For ex- 


“ample, any improvement in the means of inter-communica- 


tion at once increases the power of the social group and 
decreases the opportunities of using power. This principle 
appears in this report apropos of the problem of broadcast- 
ing with or without scripts: “For many years farmers and 
farm experts who appeared on Farm Forum plodded or 
stumbled through their lines . . . It is dangerous simply to 
eliminate the script, for a participant may make a libellous 
or unbecoming statement which is heard immediately over 
a national network . . .” The microphone steps up the power 
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of the voice to the point where the gap between private and 
public utterance is fantastic. Public discussion in press and 
radio can seldom have much reality reference. It is too power- 
ful for that. — 

One striking feature of Farm Forum is that it “links to- 
gether groups of farm people who are engaged in more than 
the passive listening which has marked the activities of many 
listening groups.” The groups gather for the broadcast and 
begin their discussion as soon as it ends. This is supple- 
mented by preparatory printed material distributed in ad- 
vance of the broadcasts. The presentation of this varied 


material is handled in a most creditable style. 
Mars McLuhan. 


PAUL VALERY AND THE CIVILIZED MIND: Norman 
Suckling; Oxford (University of Durham Publications) ; 
pp. xii, 285; $3.75. 

This is a remarkable book, but not one whose message is 
easily to be conveyed by the average sensual reviewer to the 
average sensual reader. It is not for the neophyte but for 
those who have already been initiated into the first stages 
of the Valerian mysteries. The title of the first chapter, “The 
Biological Irrelevance of Spiritual Values,” strikes the key- 
note; what follows is 270 pages of merciless cerebration in 
the stratosphere of pure thought. The book is not really an 
introduction to or an elucidation of Valéry’s poetry (there 
is only a handful of quotations from his verse in the whole 
volume) ; it does not even mediate between his poetry and his 
poetic; it confines itself to a study of his aesthetic in its 
most metaphysical aspects, paricularly in its relation to the 
thought of Mallarmé, Poe, Leonardo, Pascal, Descartes, 
Goethe and Bergson. In carrying out this study the author 
(a lecturer in French in the University of Durham) displays 
a breadth of culture and a grasp of philosophic method which 
suggest that England produces a type of French scholar 
almost unknown in North America where, like Gradgrind, 
we “stick to facts.” 

Valéry is undoubtedly—along with Bergson—the most 
powerful intellect that France has produced in our time. It 
was therefore well worth-while to devote a book to a de- 
tailed (and perhaps somewhat repetitious) exegesis of his 
concept of a new sort of poetry—strange, hermetic but 
fascinating—in which the poet, divesting himself of his 
emotional and “biological” involvement in life, should con- 
template the metaphysical predicament of man from a 
vantage-point outside the world of Being, like an intellectual 
Narcissus. But can we accept the dogmatic implication of 
the challenging title? Is disembodied intellect necessarily 
identical with the “civilized mind’? Without denying the 
subtle and strenuous beauty of Valéry’s poetry, can human- 


ity, we ask, live on honey-dew and the milk of Paradise? 
A. F. B. Clark. 


BOTTEGHE OSCURE XII: André Malraux and others; 
Ambassador Books; pp. 533; $3.25. 

Here is a dark street, an occult alley, for sentimental folk 
who like the quaint, the lurid, and the shady. André Malraux 
is represented by a preface to the work of Ducroo who like 
Laclos “put psychology at the service of mythology.” Don’t 
look for Europe in the work of this Javanese: “And books! 
Europe is above all the land of d’Artagnan. An old family 
mansion with its cats . . . its striking décor will quickly fade 
as that of New York .. .” In Ducroo’s fantasy Don Quixote 
quotes Valéry to Cervantes in the Champs Elysées: “Litera- 
ture the delirious profession.” There are more than a hundred 
pages of prose and verses by Frenchmen mostly unfamiliar 
to me. 

The nearly three hundred pages of English essays, poems, 
and stories begin with Robert Graves’s essay “The Devil is 
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a Protestant”: “He has always been a pam ae even 
when sick, which is indeed what provoked his expulsion from 
Heaven: since no human soul, not even a Moling, came up 
to his mercilessly high standards, he demanded that saints 
be abolished altogether . . . So he converted only the humour- 
less Protestants to his view; and (here I come to the point) 
impressed his sneer on my infant features at the very font.” 


Elizabeth Smart opens “A Simple Statement” with the 
useful formula: “Get a furious weapon. A rage of will, 
Everything physical dies but you can send a mad look to 
the end of time.’ There is a conscious Tudor and Jacobean 
note in much of the verse of this issue which provides an 
overture for “Delia or a Masque of Night” by W. H. Auden 
and Chester Kallman. It is announced as “Libretto for a 
One-act Opera” (suggested by George Peele’s play, the Old 
Wives’ Tale.) It unfolds as a conventional ritual of the 
progress of the soul in search of itself with Sacrapant (a 
magus), Orlando (a knight), Bungay (an amateur sorcerer), 
Delia (a maiden), Xantippe (wife to Bungay), the Crone, 
three owls, Echos and Chorus. There is a pageant of Time, 
Mutability, Toil, Age, Pain, Death, and a Chorus of Slaves. 
The place is An Enchanted Wood. The Time, A night of 
full moon. The Period, Early Tudor. 

After all, if Christopher Fry can make a good thing of 
Golding’s Ovid, why not Wystan Auden the veteran trouper 
of period turns and masks? In deserting the eighteenth 
century, however, are we to see Auden taking up the theme 
of this our new age of Elizabeth? Auden’s “Delia” has the 
graceful gestures of a slightly shabby and fatigued ballet 
troupe evoking the forgotten splendors of an archaic court: 

Life is a valley 

Deep in shade: 

Life is the vale 

Where souls are made— 
Sleep on. 

The Italian section opens with a tale by the witty Niccolo 
Tucci, has verse by Fortini, Spagnoletti, and stories by 
Raimondi, Scialoja, and Barolini. 

Botteghe Oscure is the only avant garde venture in the 
literary world at present, Perhaps that is to say that there 
is no avant garde or that it has shifted to non-literary ex- 
pression. Marshall McLuhan 


THE TOWER: Poems by members and associates of Me 
Master University; Ryerson; pp. 26; $1.00 


This is a useful index of the taste of McMaster faculty 
and associates in poetry. Not all of it is altogether bad. The 
poetry anyone writes either demonstrates a range or betrays 
the limitation of one’s reading and understanding of poetry. 
Not that the poet imitates or echoes; but if he had read 
nothing, he would have written nothing, or very primitive 
gurgling; what he does write is an outgrowth at some point 
in a tradition—let us hope the point is not 1880. Such, how- 
ever, is the case with a number of the contributors: Lois M 
Scott-Thomas, Bernard Groom (whose Spanish poem differs 
in no way from a tourist bureau leaflet, and who covers up 
by subtitling one poem “A Victorian Medley’): Marjorie 
Wilkinson (who writes “with apologies to Frances Corn 
ford”); and several others. The better ones are G. C. John 
son, for his directness; M. W. Broad, touched off by Hop 
kins; Jean McCallion, John Bell, Apart from poetic criteria 
the trouble with much of the bad verse is that poetry is 
there still considered as the handmaid of religion: only a 
churchy feeling is considered worthy of poetry, while all the 
experience of real life is left to the mercy of the advertiser 
and journalist. As I read these poems by those who teach, I 
wonder what it is the students learn about poetry. It should 
be something with more guts than this. Louis Dudek 
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NOTABLE IMAGES OF VIRTUE: C. Day Lewis; Ryer- 
son; pp. 77; $2.75. 

This little book presents to a wider audience the sixth 
series of the Chancellor Dunning Trust lectures, delivered at 
(Jueen’s University in January 1954 by the well known Eng- 
lish poet and critic C, Day Lewis. They deal with the poetry 
of Emily Bronté, George Meredith, and William Butler 
Yeats. In them, Day Lewis shows his usual acumen as one 
of the very best critics of poetry of our own time. Attentive 
to the stated aim of these lectures, to direct “towards the 
dignity, freedom and responsibility of the individual person 
in human society,” Day Lewis emphasizes the theme of free- 
dom in the work of Bronte, of responsibility in Meredith’s 
sonnet-cycle Modern Love, of dignity in Yeats’ poetry. But 
lest there be any misunderstanding, he points at the begin- 
ning to the old truth that “the poet never affirmeth” (Sid- 
ney), but makes his appeal to our moral sense through 
images. Understood in this light, the book’s title becomes 
more attractive. 

Of the lectures, that on E. Bronté is by far the best. Deep 
respect, even admiration dictate the tone of Day Lewis’ 
comment, but never idolatry, But for her limitations, Emily 
Bronté might have written major poetry; she rewards the 
reader deeply. Day Lewis is illuminating when drvvelling on 
aspects of technique or form. He is as revealing in his re- 
marks on the poet behind the poems, on her personality and 
her struggles, He displays these same gifts abundantly in the 
two other lectures. But Meredith is a less happy illustration 
of the virtue of “responsibility,” and his verse disconcerting- 
ly uneven, while in the lecture on Yeats, Day Lewis seems to 
refuse to come to grips with basic issues. If Yeats’ belief in 
the aristocratic ideals of “ceremony” and “tradition” led him 

“faute de mieux”—into the fascist camp, something in his 
very beliefs surely was wrong. 

The high price of this book will deter many of its possible 
readers. David Hoeniger 


SON OF OSCAR WILDE: Vyvyan Holland; Clarke, Irwin 
(Rupert Hart-Davis); pp. 272; $3.75. 


The title gives the key: even when he is writing his auto- 
biography, Mr. Holland stands in the shadow of his famous 
father. His book is interesting not so much for its meticulous 
account of what happened to two small boys after their 
father was sent to Reading Gaol, but for the light it sheds 
upon the personality of that father. 

To his sons Oscar Wilde appeared as a smiling giant who 
“would go down on all fours on the nursery floor, being in 
turn a lion, a wolf, a horse, caring nothing for his usually 
immaculate appearance . . . When he grew tired of playing 
he would keep us quiet by telling us fairy stories, or tales 
of adventure, of which he had a never-ending supply . . . 
Cyril asked him once why he had tears in his eyes when he 
told us the story of The Selfish Giant, and he replied that 
really beautiful things always made him cry.” 


But the “happy years”’ came to an abrupt end, and Vyvyan 
and Cyril, then eight and nine, were quickly shipped out of 
the country, first to Switzerland with a governess, and then, 
under the name of Holland, to various German schools. They 
never saw their father again. Some three years later, after 
the death of their mother, they returned to England, but 
their relatives did all they could to keep them away from 
their father’s friends. It was not until he was nineteen that 
Vyvyan began to read his father’s works, and it was many 
years later before he gained any understanding of the events 
which had thrown such a shadow over his life. Now he writes 
of his father with mingled sorrow and pride, and the frustra- 
tion and repression of his childhood is mirrored in the re- 
strained bitterness with which he describes the treatment 
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meted out to his family. His personal story is well told, with 
occasional touches of irony and wit which indicate his right 
to the name of Wilde, but most readers will find their greatest 
interest- in the passages where he is writing of his father 
rather than himself. Edith Fowke. 


T. E. LAWRENCE BY HIS FRIENDS: edited by A. W. 
Lawrence; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 319; $3.25. 

The Lawrence legend has slightly diminished of later 
years but with the promised publication of a book which 
threatens to explode the “Lawrence Myth” other books are 
appearing which jump to his defence and help to keep the 
legend alive. 

The amazing life of Lawrence from childhood to his tragic 
death is seen through the eyes of his friends and associates 
but unfortunately these memories do nothing to simplify 
his “exasperatingly complex personality,” but rather a series 
of partial portraits of the man of mystery—and at the same 
time help to increase the mystery. Among the contributors to 
this edition are such varied persons as statesmen, soldiers, 
writers and Arabs, and such was his complexity that to the 
statesmen he was an abie statesman, the soldiers considered 
him a natural military leader, to the writers his “Seven 
Pillars” ranks with the greatest books ever written and to the 
Arabs he was an Arab. Lawrence seems to float in and out 
through all these pictures, showing first one face and then 
another until no composite picture can be formed—just the 
legend. 

With these portraits written by his friends it is not sur- 
prising to find little or no criticism of T.E., except to call 
him a mischievous little imp, but then any criticism of such 
a man would be completely submerged by his obvious great- 
ness. At the same time however, to learn of some of his faults 
might help lesser beings to understand more of him. He 
himself was perhaps too aware of his own shortcomings and 
allowed them to develop into the complex which so influenced 
him in the last years of his life. The publication next year 
of “The Mint” (he once described it as “an agony of the 
Royal Air Force’’) will probably show yet another side of his 
versatile character but without bringing the mystery any 
nearer its solution. 

To the newer generations who perhaps have only heard the 
name—Laurence of Arabia—this new edition is a valuable 
introduction to the man himself and to the followers of the 
legend it is an important addition to any collection. 

J. Warburton 


LEAVEN OF MALICE: Robertson Davies; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 312; $3.00. 


This is Mr. Davies’ second novel and it is no surprise to 
find it a comedy of manners rich in wit and character, if 
perhaps a little thin in atmosphere. Its complex of charac- 
ters inhabit a small Ontario city, but the skyline of Salterton 
is very much a backdrop for it is not the exterior climate 
of which we are aware. Davies more than other Canadian 
writers manages to ignore the Great Outdoors. 

The pattern of this book is a complex one by means of 
which we are acquainted with a cross-section of Salterton’s 
society. Humphrey Cobbler, the unconventional organist of 
Salterton’s cathedral, is one of the characters carried over 
from Tempest Tost, a welcome survivor. This robust fellow 
in rebellion against the spiritual anemia of his environment 
seems to be a distant cousin of “Pop” in “Overlaid,” another 
lively gent, but Cobbler is a more successful rebel, mellow 
and better humored. 

Rich veins of satire run through this book, not the least 
of which crops out through Norm, the normal psychologist. 
A high point is reached in the scene where this brash young 
man beards in his den the brittle professor of classics, an 
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older and wiser man, in order to explain to him the meaning 
of the Oedipus Complex. It was high time somebody put a 
firecracker under the silly misconceptions of the psycholo- 
gist‘s role in our “expert” ridden world, and Mr. Davies is 
just the one to set it off with a merry bang. Cobbler’s sub- 
sequent suggestion for a story plot based on incest is a 
delightful counterpoint to the original scene. There are 
many aspects of the humorous view here, perhaps it is mere 
personal preference we bear for the robustness of Cobbler 
and his wife as against the keyhole quality of the bedroom 

scenes among the lower orders, including Norm and Dutchy. 


The satirical passages on “Amcan’”, “the scholarly dis- 
embowelling of whatever seems durable in American-Cana- 
dian literature’ should be required reading in certain 
quarters. The more: serious and solemn characters provide 
a balance setting “the high moral tone” of Canadian society 
against “the frivolous and indecent antics” of the naturals. 


The essayist and playwright have both had a hand in this 
novel. The action of the story falls into clever and skilfully 
written scenes. The dissertations on malice, marriage, the 
newspaper business and so on are excellent reading in them- 
selves but there is a lack of cohesion which weakens the 
patterns of the whole. 

This is a better book than Tempest Tost, richer in humor 
and in discernment about the Ontario type of the species, 
an amusing and diverting fellow in the hands of this accom- 
plished writer. Hilda Kirkwood. 


A LAYMAN’S LOVE OF LETTERS: THE CLARK LEC- 
TURES: G. M. Trevelyan; Longmans Green; pp. 125; 
$2.25 

As a reviewer I found myself soon searching for aspects 
of this book about which it would be possible to be at least 
polite. Such aspects occur briefly in remarks like: “Litera- 
ture, much more than either music or painting, produces its 
effects by reference to things known.” This remark permits 
Trevelyan to venture a few rambling notions on the rela- 
tions between history and literature. But it is not so much 
the rambling as the feebleness of the discussion and selec- 
tion of examples that is disconcerting. 

At the outset, in describing the conditions which in Eng- 
land permitted the rise of chairs of English at Oxford and 
Cambridge, Trevelyan is interesting: “But, as I said just 
now, the study of English at our Universities is indispensable 
in the present state of society, which is very different as a 
patron of letters from what it was sixty years ago. At that 
time the study of our national heritage in poetry and prose 
flourished on a broad economic and social basis, which stood 
in relatively little need of help from an endowment school of 
English at the Universities.” 


In this regard he mentions that “a larger amount of liter- 
ary criticism was supplied by newspapers and periodicals— 
employing for that purpose many scholars and literary men, 
who could not have balanced their family budgets merely 
on the sale of the books.” This is to say that as the upper 
middle class of England was abolished, literary study was 
set on the narrow university base. As the narrow, privileged 
class-study of literature declined, the much narrower but 
unprivileged twentieth century university study took over 
the job. Perhaps it is the case that “subjects” as now under- 
stood are the result of the specialisms of an industrial society. 
The economically unprivileged graduates of the modern uni- 
versities had to have subjects geared to future jobs. 

However, the amateur study of letters as managed by the 
Trevelyans and Quiller-Couches is a shoddy and shaky affair 
as compared with the level of achievement represented by the 
new literary specialists. Marshall McLuhan. 
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HERODOTUS, FATHER OF HISTORY; John L. Myrers; 
Oxford; pp. 324; $4.50, 


J.L.M.—one cannot think of him as Sir ey ge pub- 
lished works on Greek geography and on us before 
this century opened, and his ou analysis of the first four 
books of Herodotus appeared in 1900. His subsequent color- 
ful and many-sided career as archaeologist, anthropologist, 
traveller, naval officer, and Wykham Professor of Ancient 
History at Oxford could not have been better planned if it 
had been intended as preparation for the writing of this book. 

Because of the author’s immense authority, because of 
much that is exciting and illuminating, and because the whole 
book is pervaded by the freshness of a very original mind, 
it seems ill-mannered, indeed irreverent, to criticize. And 
yet this is a curious book, put together from seemingly 
diverse materials, addressed to no obvious audience, caviare 
to the general, puzzling to beginners, and infuriating to the 
more advanced student. 

Myrers begins with a sketch of Herodotus’ life and a review 
of his reputation from antiquity to the present; he next deals 
interestingly but briefly with Herodotus’ ideas about geog- 
raphy and about religion. Then a short discussion of the 
structure of the history is supported at length by a detailed 
analysis. Myrers’ thesis is, briefly, that minor incidents in 
Herodotus’ narrative are grouped in corresponding pairs on 
either side of more important, central, themes; this structure 
he calls “pedimental,” and the point is illustrated by drawings 
of imaginary temple pediments the figures in which represent 
incidents in the history. Much of this is suggestive, but a 
good deal of it is artificial. 

The rest of the book, the whole second half, is a running 
paraphrase of Herodotus, a paraphrase the straight-forward- 
ness and simplicity of which are entirely illusory—though 
very Herodotean—-for what Herodotus says, what most 
scholars think he means, and Myrers’ own original and often 
unorthodox ideas are inextricably intertwined. Caveat lector. 
The narrative assumes an intimate and detailed knowledge 
of Herodotus’ text, and hints at Myrers’ views rather than 
trying to establish his conclusions, There is little argument 
or discussion, and there are many traps for the unwary who 
will often think that what they read is Herodotus when it is 
really Myrers. 


M. R. HALDI, B.Com. 
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We must conclude, I fear, that this is an interesting buc 
miscellaneous book, full of unsubstantiated novelties, which 
cannot be read with satisfaction by any kind of reader. 
But to be puzzled or infuriated by J.L.M. is an experieuce 
worth having. W. P. Wallace. 


THE MEDIEVAL FRENCH DRAMA: Grace Frank; 
Oxford; pp. x, 296; $4.50. 


The medieval drama of France has attracted the atten- 
tion of the general reader less than its opposite number in 
England, mainly because it does not leave the conspicuous 
traces of its influence on the French classical drama that its 
English counterpart leaves on the Elizabethan drama. (Even 
on Moliéresque comedy the degree of its influence is a debat- 
able question.) It has become, therefore, mainly an object 
of interest to medieval specialists. Dr. Frank is one of the 
best-known of these and her book is a typical example of 
competent American scholarship in the modern language 
field. It is the first work to cover the whole field in English. 
Nothing that anyone wants to know about the medieval 
French theatre—including the methods of production and 
staging, actors, costumes and music—is omitted. The more 
important plays are analyzed and appraised. The subject does 
not readily lend itself to intellectual and aesthetic specula- 
tion, and Dr. Frank is too honest to make meretricious at- 
tempts to “adorn her Sparta.” But as a straightforward, 
factual report the book is the last word on the subject. It 
contains a bibliography. covering sixteen pages and a care- 
fuily-made index. A. F. B. Clark. 


LIFE SO FAR: Wilson Harris; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 321; 
$4.25. 

Open a book by a newspaper man. You expect dash, color, 
anecdote piled on anecdote. There is little or none of these 
in this autobiography. Much of it reads like a government 
white paper. Only in the last two or three chapters does it 
come to life. 

Mr. Harris is a Plymouth-born Quaker. After Cambridge, 
he started to earn his living by teaching school but soon 
turned to newspaper work. For twelve years, he was the 
London Daily News’ correspondent at Geneva and from 1932 
to 1953 editor of the weekly journal, The Spectator. After 
the Second World War, he was an Independent member of 
parliament for Cambridge University. During the last three 
decades, he has talked to most of the great men of Europe. 

Thus one looks for comment and opinion on world affairs 
and personalities. But, like a good reporter, Mr. Harris keeps 
his opinions to himself. Most of the book is little else than 
a recitation of names: of masters at Cambridge, of politi- 
cians, of diplomats, of other journalists. In one two-page 
stretch (187 to 189) twenty-eight names are mentioned. At 
another point, there is a reference to Mackenzie King, but 
Mr. Harris does not say what he thought of him. 

The writing is extremely able, as one would expect from 
a Cambridge graduate and English journal editor. But the 
material and humor are thin, especially the humor when the 
author relates his own parliamentary jokes. 

Mr. Harris’ summing-up includes this paragraph: “Al- 
together, the conclusion I wouid reach about the paper of 
my youth and the papers of my much riper age (70) is 
that the latter, though tares may sometimes seem to pre- 
dominate over wheat in their columns, do in the aggregate, 
by reason of their vast circulation, convey more wheat to 
receptive mouths than the staid and sober journals of the 
last decade of the last century, with their relatively restricted 
circle of readers, could hope to do.” 

By and large, though, Mr. Harris drops more names than 
pearls of wisdom. David McIntosh. 
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TREADMILL TO OBLIVION: Fred Allen; Little, Brown; 
pp. 240; $4.50. 

Make no mistake, this is a very funny book. It is also 

inted, , and in places bitter. 

“ae above a certain level of taste and intelligence 
who has turned to the radio for entertainment during the 
past twenty years, Fred Allen and his troupe must always 

i of the fondly remembered highlights. That 
Allen’s Alley and his other treadmills led eventually to 
oblivion is no reflection whatsoever upon Allen, but rather 
upon the intellectual level and sense of humor of the great 
American mass audience, which preferred gags and corn to 
genuine wit. 

This book is for those who do not share that preference, 
who would enioy a brief but penetrating look “inside Ameri- 
can radio,” which is sometimes both loathsome and muddle- 
headed in the extreme, and who would revive their memories 
of The Linit Bath Club Revue, Town Hall Tonight, and, 
above all, Allen’s Alley. They are all here, together with the 
fabulous characters who peopled them—Allen himself, Port- 
land, Hodge White, Mrs. Nussbaum, Falstaff Openshaw, 
Senator Claghorn, Titus Moody, Ajax Cassidy. And, of 
course, Jack Benny, who for a time almost reached the 
stature of a regular character on the Allen shows. With them, 
in the form which we heard them on the air, are a great 
many of the lines which rolled us in our living rooms. 

Mr. Allen is not, in every sense, a fine writer. But he has 
the elements: he is clear, terse and direct. And also, as I’ve 
suggested earlier, he has wit. All these combine to make 
Treadmill to Oblivion a highly readable book—easy to put 


down, perhaps, but even easier to pick up 
= Sangster. 


FROM PAMPAS TO HEDGEROWS AND DOWNS: A 
STORY OF W. H. HUDSON: Richard E. Haymaker; 
Bookman Associates; pp. 398; $5.00 (U.S.A.). 

Richard Haymaker brings to this study a rich background 
of the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, a 
passionate love of music, art, and poetry, and a deep sym- 
pathy with his subject. As he says, “a sense of companion- 
ship is to be felt in all Hudson's volumes of essays.” That 
- npanionship shines through the pages of this book illumi- 
aating Hudson’s life from the time he stood as a little boy 
staring in wonderment “on the green floor of the world” in 
far away Patagonia, to the man, self-exiled in England, re- 
calling, observing with carefulness and detachment, specu- 
lating with richness and freshness, and writing, writing, 
writing. 

The biographical sketch strengthens the book, and gives a 
psychological insight into Hudson’s character. The reader 
can see why “without much exaggeration it might be said that 
he married a voice;”’ why he chose to stay in England to be- 
come one of the most impressive essayists in our language; 
why he said at the end of his life—‘‘We are compounded of 
two natures, and while this spiritual pabulum sustains one, 
the other and larger nature is starved; for the larger nature 
is earthy and draws its sustenance from the earth. Not any 
day spent in a library would I live again, but rather some 
lurid day of labor and anxiety, of strife, or peril, or passion.” 

Yet he spent countless quiet days afoot in England, cap- 
turing in passage after passage some rare beauty of landscape 
or animal or of human being, rendering as few have done 
“the spirit of place.” 

Readers of Hudson will welcome this authoritative work. 
Students will find its documentation invaluable. The general 
reader may become “bogged down”’ in detailed analysis, yet, 
the chapters on the Oui of-Door Essay, Internal Landscapes, 
and Religious Atheist, are so interesting that he will forgive 
the detail. Grace F. Malkin 





